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For a fresh approach N 


to grammar and composition ‘4 
in ninth and tenth grades... 
. » two new books: NS 


NS 
GUIDE TO \N GUIDE TO 


MODERN W\SY MODERN 

SS 
4 ENGLISH SG ENGLISH 
: FOR GRADE 9 S FOR GRADE 10 


by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 


These new books plus the widely-used Guide to Modern English . 
for Grades 11-12 make up a program designed to help every 7 
high-school student discover what English can do for him. f 


Each Guide to Modern English chapter begins where students 

are—with their problems in writing a paragraph or giving a 7 
talk, their questions about words, their troubles with grammar a 
and spelling and punctuation. 


Clear, down-to-earth explanations and lively exampies show 

students how to tackle these problems. There’s specific help 

with what to do at every step to improve their performance ' 

in all kinds of writing and speaking activities. There are . : 
reasons to back up the rules for the mechanics of standard ane 
English. And all through the books there are exercises to give : 
students practice in making their new language understandings 

work for them. 


Full-color photographs, gay drawings, and attractive formats 
invite ninth- and tenth-graders to look into the new Guide to 
Modern English books. For a glimpse of one of the picture 
stories included in these books, write for the chart “Why 
Study English?” (#755). Inquire, too, about the Spoken English 
records, designed for use with these books. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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READABLE CLASSICS 


for a balanced reading program 


The Last 
Days ui 


Pompeii 


Edited by 
Lou P. Bunce 


SS 


Roman society. 


Reading 

Titles Levels 
BLACK ARROW .............. 5-6 
(1 CONNECTICUT YANKEE ...... 5-6 
( COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO ..6-7 
(0 DAVID COPPERFIELD ........ 6-7 
[] FROM EARTH TO MOON ....45 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS ...... 6-7 
() HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES ... .5-6 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN .......... 5-6 
KING SOLOMON'S MINES and 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN ...... 5-6 
(0 KIPLING READER ............ 5-4 
(0 LAST DAYS OF POMPEI!....... 6-7 


(C0 LAST OF THE MOHICANS ....7-8 


High in Interest Value and Simple in Readability 


An historical 
novel filled 
with romance and the exciting life of 


Titles Levels 
(0 LES MISERABLES ............. 6-7 
LORNA DOONE .............. 5-6 
MASTER SKYLARK ............ 7-8 
© MEN OF IRON ,...........-. 6-7 
0 MILL ON THE FLOSS ........ 6-7 
MOBY DICK 5-6 
(1) MOONSTONE and WOMAN IN 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ........ 5-6 
OREGON TRAIL .............. 7-8 
POE'S STORIES AND POEMS .5-6 
0) PRIDE AND PREJUDICE ...... 5-6 
CO PRINCE AND THE PAUPER..... 45 
0) ROBIN HOOD ................ 45 
O ROBINSON CRUSOE .......... 5-6 
O SHERLOCK HOLMES ......... 6-7 
SUAS MARINER 5-4 


(1 SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ....4-5 


0 TALE OF TWO CITIES ........ 5-6 
O TALES WORTH RETELLING..... 5-4 
C) THREE MUSKETEERS .......... 5-6 
Cl TOM 2)... 5-6 
() TREASURE ISLAND ........... 5-6 
(1 TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA .......... 45 


0 TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 6-7 
0 WAR OF THE WORLDS 

AND THE TIME MACHINE ..7-8 
WESTERN STORIES OF 

5-6 


Send for free MANUAL FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS, pick-a-pix quiz, and complete catalog. 


Examination eopies of above titles sent on request. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


FIFTH AVE, 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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EITHER 
OR... 
BOTH 


There are two ways the Warriner's English Grammar and 
Composition textbook series and the English Workshop 
text-workbook series may be used. ° 


Both series are independent, supplying the necessary 
rules with abundant explanations, examples and drills. 
Both are convenient to use. Both are highly successful. 


For various reasons some teachers prefer a textbook—others a text- 
workbook—so one or the other is chosen. 


On the other hand, many teachers want the advantages of both a 
textbook and a text-workbook and—since each of these series is 
keyed to the other—use the two together. 


ses Only you, of course, know the needs of your own classes. Experience 
shows that both ways of using these two programs succeed in the 
classroom. If you want really effective teaching tools, you have a 


choice, 

EITHER 
BOTH 
oa Warriner's ENGLISH ENGLISH WORKSHOP: 
. GRAMMAR & COMPOSITION NEW SERIES 
: GRADE 7 GRADE 7 
=f GRADE 8 GRADE 8 

GRADE 9 GRADE 9 

GRADE 10 GRADE 10 

GRADE 11 GRADE 11 
COMPLETE COURSE COMPLETE COURSE 
P (For each grade there are a sepa- (For each grade there are a sepa- 
i rate booklet of teaching tests— rate booklet of mastery tests-—free 
z available at small cost—and an with each copy of each workshop—- 
4 answer key to both text and tests.) and an answer key to both.) 
HARCOURT, BRACE | AND COMPANY 

New York 17 be Chicago 1 
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READER'S 
DIGEST 


among more 
than 50,000 eighth 
grade pupils only 
fourteen percent 

had eighth grade 
reading ability . . .""* 


Whatever grade you teach, you know that your pupils are scattered. 
among several levels of reading skill. 
With Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders you can give all 
of the pupils satisfying reading experiences. 
Articles and stories in these supplementary readers are sub- 
stantial and delightful—right out of Reader’s Digest. The well- 
loved Skill Builders create a classroom atmosphere of enthusi- 
asm for reading and thinking. 


Order Skill Builders on several levels to serve a single class. Then 
John, who reads at a low level, will know the joy of sharing really 
interesting facts and ideas with Henry, who is way ahead in reading. 


You will use your flexible Skill Builder “library” also to enrich study 
units—in history, social studies, science. 

Exercises following articles challenge comprehension, interpretation, 
word mastery—at the appropriate reading level. 

*from: 

What We Know About High School Reading, published by NCTE 


—— Cut out and Mail TODAY!— — — — — — 4 
Educational Division @ Reader's Digest Services, Inc. e Pleasantville, New York 
| Please send me the following Reading Skill Builders at once. | 
| Grades 2-6, 5i¢ each. Grades 7-8, 60¢ each. Part! PART Il 
School 
Shipping charges additional 
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A Modern Classic from Oxford's 


MODERN LITERATURE 
SERIES 


The Light In The Forest 


Conrad Richter. This book tells with 
eloquent and moving simplicity the 
dramatic story of True Son, a white 
boy brought up by an Indian tribe, 
who is returned to his English fam- 
ily. Told against the background 
of America during the colonial 
wars, this novel is both an exciting 
adventure story and a revealing 
story of a boy irying to adjust him- 
self to social forces and demands 
he does not fully comprehend. 
Net Class Price: $1.60 
Write for Foider Describing 

Other Titles in this Series . 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 
For All Your Students 


e. 
© Helps social study and other school 
departments. 
© Cements the ties of The Brotherhood 
of Man. 
Improves hoj for 
will to 1 :n.” 


ences. 

© Makes your class the high light of stu- 
dents’ school careers. 
(Your students are crying for this 


opportunity. Ask them.) 
Our names of FOREIGN PEN- als are 


accurate and up-to-date; ages 12-16; all read 
and write English; nonprofit service; pay what 
yout students can d; operated by retired 
teacher. 
wor for details and ested plan for your 
FOREIGN PEN-PAL PROGRAM. 
(A service for teachers only; 
please let us help you.) 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON ae RAFT— 

(The Rime of Pos Mariner) 


HH th the greatest stories 
other comparative classics 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BE\ THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRA: 0 DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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Inexpensive Paperbound Books of Outstanding Merit 


INDISPENSABLE SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 
for Students of Literature 


BULFINCH'S MYTHOLOGY — Abridged for the student and general 
reader by Edmund Fuller. The entire “Age of Fable’ and major por- 
tions of “The Age of Chivalry” and “Legends of Charlemagne” have 
been retained in this modern version of the 19th century classic. .75 


FREUD: HIS LIFE AND HIS MIND — By Helen Walker Puner, with a new 
Foreword by Erich Fromm. A brief, straightforward biography of 
‘ the father of psychoanalysis, including the fundamentals of psycho- 
analytic theory. .50 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES — By William Miller. This concise, 
well-documented narrative traces the course of American history 
from its European origins to the opening of a new frontier in space. 
Mr. Miller is co-author with Richard Hofstadter and Daniel Aaron of 
the two-volume text, The United States: The History of a Re- 
4 public. 15 


MODERN AMERICAN DICTIONARY — Prepared by the editorial staff 
: of the American College Dictionary. The largest, most up-to-date, 
: most authoritative dictionary in paperback, with 640 pages and over 
: 46,000 word entries. 


NEW WAYS TO GREATER WORD POWER — By Roger B. Goodman and t 
. David Lewin, based on tested teaching methods. The complete hand- 

- book of vocabulary improvement, covering all phases of speaking 
and writing. .35 


For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write _ 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Nationwide 
English Contests 


@ VITALIZE your teaching by en- 
tering your students in a nation- 
wide competitive examination. 


@ ENRICH your teaching with dy- 


namic tape recordings. 


@ STIMULATE your students with 


motivating materials. 


This yeor nationwide examinations 
are being offered in the following 
areas: 


e Grammar e@ Vocabulary 
Spelling Composition 


For full details and FREE samples of previous 
examinations send to: Donald R. Honz, Direc- 
tor, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap St., 
Superior, Wisconsin. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult dictionary 


NEW | WORLD MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
DICTIONARY ILLUSTRATED 


IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 


of the American Language THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 


COLLEGE EDITION IN STUDENT 
“The experis’ dictionary” BINDING, $3.95 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 


It's New! ... 


Prentice-Hall announces a dynamic 
Senior High Program in Literature 


The LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 


Grade : 9—THEY FOUND ADVENTURE—Carver, Sliker, Ball, 
Grose 

Grade 10—YOUTH AND THE FUTURE—Carver, Sliker, Her- 
bert 

Grade 11—AMERICA TODAY—Carver, Sliker, Ball 

Grade 12—LITERATURE OF THE WORLD AROUND US— 
Carver, Sliker 


A complete, four-year program for your average classes who con- 
stantly need lively, new material connected with and coming from 
the world they live in—both in and out of school. Write today for 
brochures describing this coordinated program which four out of five 
classes can use and enjoy! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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GOLDEN DICTIONARIES 


for the elementary school 
classroom and library 


Hee are rive Golden Dictionaries to inform, stimulate, and 
delight the clementary school pupil. Each book is designed 
to aid and interest a particular age-and-grade group. Each 
is superbly illustrated in full color. 

For extra durability, the books are bound in Goldencraft 
Library Binding: buckram on heavy binder’s board, Singer 
or McKain sewed. All of these books have been approved by 
leading school and library associations, and have been 
adopted by city and state school systems. 


MY LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Mary Reed and Edith 
Osswald, color pictures by Richard Scarry. A first dictionary 
that offers, on every level, important incidental learning: new 
vocabulary and concepts, awareness of the connection be- 
tween ideas and printed words, self-help in beginning a sight 
vocabulary. Can be related to Beginning Reading Activities. 

Grade 1. List price $1.72: Net $1.29 
THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF WORDS by Jane Werner, 
color pictures by Cornelius DeWitt. A rich vocabulary-and- 
concept builder. There are short stories dealing with every 
aspect of the child’s daily life. Each page has its own picture 
dictionary to aid independent reading. Can be related to 
Language Arts. 

Grades 2-5. List price $2.52; Net $1.89 
THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Ellen Wales Walpole, color 
pictures by Gertrude Elliott. The 1030 words, their selection 
guided by standard word lists, are defined in simple, lively, 
familiar terms. Words are grouped, where logical, under 
basic concepts. With 1500 color pictures to increase interest 
and skill in understanding meanings. 

Grades 1-2. List price $4.25; Net $3.19 
THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY by Lilian Moore, color 
pictures by Beth and Joe Krush. First aid in spelling and 
reading for the child who is not quite ready for a “big” 
dictionary. Familiar and new vocabulary. Helps establish the 
dictionary habit. Can be related to Language Arts. 

Grades 3-5. List price $2.52; Net $1.89 
THE COURTIS-WATTERS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY by 
Stuart A. Courtis and Garnette Watters, color pictures by 
Beth and Joe Krush. Out of years of study and planning 
came this superb dictionary, designed to encourage inde- 
pendent use by the child. 7500 words (plus more than 10,000 
variants) are clearly defined and demonstrated in sentences. 
Over 2100 full-color pictures to invite interest and expand 
meanings. 544 pages. 

Grades 3-6. List price $6.65; Net $4.99 


Golden Press, Inc., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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FEADING FOR ENJOYMENT 


A literature series that combines 
the best features of fine antholo- 
gies with a comprehensive read- 
ing skills program . . . 


A Unique Literary Experience 
for Junior High Students... 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Regione Sales Office: New York 16 Atlanta 5 
Geneva, Ill. Dallas | Palo Alto 


7 
‘ 
ADVENTURE BOUND: | 
| 
JOURNEYS 
,INTO AMERICA, 
LITERATURE FOR 


FOR SO LITTLE! 


THE MACMILLAN 
STUDENTS’ EDITION 


OF THE 
CONCISE WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY OF 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


The ideal, all-purpose reference for high school use: 
comprehensive — 
® over 100,000 entries in 872 easy-to-read pages 
© wealth of idiomatic expressious 
© full identification of meanings by usage labels, field labels, and 
part of speech labels 
© concise etymologies for all words (if known) 
easy-to-use — 
® full, concise definitions in modern American style 
© pronunciation symbols easy to understand; convenient key on 
each right-hand page 
© abundant synonyms incorporated in the definitions 
instructive — 
© clear explanation of the content and organization of the dic- 
tionary; plus step-by-step guide to use of the dictionary 


Write NOW for further information ONLY $4.04 list 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fitth Ave, New York 11, N. ¥. 
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a unique two-level reading plan in these texts 
makes teaching easier, learning more pleasant 


PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS 
Grade 7 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES 
Grade 8 
by William J. Iverson and Agnes L. McCarthy 
Teach reading and an appreciation of good literature at the same 
time. Modern and traditional selections are made enjoyable and com- 
prehensible through the use of an exceptional developmental reading 
plan. Explanation of this plan — brochure 77-1 — will be sent free 
on request; also folder 72-11 with more details about the books. 


Two books of THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES for Grades Primer—12 


THE L. W. SENGER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 95, Syracuse 2, New York 


VALE Shakespeare Institute. 
July 18-August 2 
1960 e Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


The Yale Shakespeare Institute offers a unique opportunity to all those 
interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and their background and to 
work on practical theatrical problems connected with the production of 
Shakespeare at the American Shakespeare Festival Theater and Academy. 


The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 
English and Drama and by any prospective teachers of those subjects. 


Tuition: $75. Any other interested person may enrol] as an auditor. 
Tuition: $60. 


program for credit. All scholarship applications must be in by May }. 

For further information about the program please write The Yale Shake- 
speare Institute, 126 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Vol. XLIX 


FEBRUARY 1960 


English Meets the Challenge 


Joseph Mersand 
Chairman, Department of English 
Jamaica High School, New York City 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Delivered at the Annual Convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Denver, Colorado 
November 26, 1959 


ENRY Davip THOREAU, in one of 
his more prophetic moments in 
Walden, exclaimed: “There are a 
thousand hacking at the branches of 
evil to one who is ae ing at the 
roots.” If he were alive t , how 
satisfied he would be with the wis- 
dom of this remark: For how many 
examples do we have of attempts to 
find solutions to some of our most 
persistent social, political, and edu- 
cational problems by hacking at their 
branches rather than striking at their 
roots. Thus we find experts, semi- 
experts, and pseudo-experts inundatin 
us with easy solutions to such dif 
ficult problems as juvenile delinquen- 
yh labor and management strife, 
ums, cultural improvement or de- 


terioration, war and peace, and educa- 
It used to be said that in the king- 


dom of the blind the one-eyed man 
is king. But today, regardless of one’s 


ight or insight, one can become an 
5 and win the nation’s headlines 
by the simple expedient of loud ut- 
terances repeated often enough. The 
truth about any of these large and 
intricate problems is ever-fleeting and 
difficult to catch. Occasionally some 
hardy souls, after much careful study 
and research, may discern a slight 
shadow of the truth, but they do not 
make the headlines. 

In our own field of ish, we 
have long witnessed a veritable army 
of hackers at the branches compared 
to the isolated striker at the roots. As 
compared to the former, the latter 
is like a still, small voice whisperi 
in the wilderness. For, how difficult 
it is to make valid judgments about 
the — and achievements of our 

iscipline! 
00 eir doors in 
des were 42,700,000 
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students who entered. Higher educa- 
tion added another 3,780,000 (not 
including students who were taking 
noncredit courses), bringing the 
grand total to 46,480,000. Many of 
them will be studying or will be ex- 
posed to some kind of English, or in 
elementary schools, English language 
arts. Who is there so well-informed 
of the facts and so wise in their in- 
terpretation that he can speak au- 
thoritatively about our objectives, our 
methods, our materials, and our eval- 
uation of our accomplishments? 


Yet difficult as this assignment is, 
there has been no dearth of authorities. 
Will Rogers used to say, “All I know 
is what I read in the newspapers.” We 
wonder what he would say to these: 
A headline in a New York City news- 
paper stated on August 14, 1959: 


STIFFER STUDY ADVOCATED 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


On August 18, 1959, in the same 
newspaper, we read: 


DENIES 3 R’S ARE SLIGHTED 
IN SCHOOLS 


A few days later, the same paper de- 
clared: 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
NOT TOO “SOFT” 
—SAYS (the Associate 

Superintendent) 


On October 22, 1959, during the 
meeting of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association, The Indianapolis News 
carried a one-column headline: 


U. S. SCHOOLS 
CALLED BEST 
IN WORLD 


The very next day, October 23, 


1959, The Indianapolis Star carried a 
two-column headline: 


“ILLITERATES SWARMING 
INTO COLLEGE,” SAYS NUN 


The e is endless! English is too 
easy, English is too difficult, English is 
watered down, English is so rich in 
curricular areas that teachers can’t 
cover the material, children can’t or 
won't read, students are reading bet- 
ter than ever; students can’t speak, 
children can’t stop speaking, and so — 
on, ad infinitum. Where, then, is the 
truth, and how do we krow where 
we are? For, difficult as the truth may 
be to ascertain, it must reside some- 
where. It shall be my humble purpose 
in this paper to explore with you 
a bit through the jungle of inaccura- . 
cies, glib generalizations, and down- 
right falsehoods to the clearing of 
truth as far as we can arrive at it. 
And this truth shall, I hope and pray, 
make us all proud to be in our ae 
fession and show us ways in which 
we may carry our standards forward 
to ever-increasing victories over ig- 
norance, indifference, and sheer human 
inertia. 

English, as I see it, is indeed meet- 
ing the challenges which grow more 
numerous and more formidable each 
year. In this proce, however, | shall 
confine myself to discussion of eight 
challenges. 


Challenge Number |: ; 
How Important Is Our Subject? 


In a survey which I conducted re- 
cently among some five hundred dis- 
tinguished educators, businessmen, civil 
service executives, librarians, deans of 
law schools, legislators, judges, edi- 
tors and publishers, 1 was impressed 
by the number of times English was 
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called the most important subject in 
the curriculum. Let me quote a sci- 
entist, a business executive, and a col- 
lege administrator as typical examples: 

Professor W. W. Watson, chair- 
man of the Physics Department of 
Yale University, and a member of 
the Manhattan Project group which 
worked on the atom bomb: 


I feel that the most important sub- 
ject in the entire course of study in 
the elementary and college prepara- 
tory years is the English language. 
What can be more important than to 
handle our own work-a-day language 
with facility, no matter what the life 
work, business or profession? I have 
some younger physics colleagues who 
dbvicualy with difficulty, They 
are promising scientists who love to 
work in the laboratory but they are 
laggards in writing papers that de- 
scribe their results. But what good are 
research reports unless they are prop- 
erly described in a well-written re- 

rt? 

Also, it is most important that a 
scientist or engineer be able to get on 
his feet and speak clearly about his 
work. Some practice in public speak- 
ing, debating, or dramatics should be 
a part of every student’s course. 

I am pleased to note that one of 
President Conant’s main recommen- 
dations is that all school students 
should study English every year, and 
that half this work should be in com- 
position.” 


From Emil Hubka, Jr., of Motorola, 
Inc: 


I have often stated to former col- 
leagues of mine that after nine years 
in industry I would like very much 


*Quoted by John F. Schereschewsky, Direc- 
tor, Rumsey Hall School, at the a aa a 
Annual Meeting of the Secondary Education 
Board, New York City, March 6, 1959, and 
reprinted with his and Dr. Watson’s permission. 


to be able to return to the classroom 
and tell the students just how des- 
perately they will need the ability 
offered them by their English courses 
... Allow me to assure you and your 
colleagues in the Council that you 
can, in truth, tell your students that 
no other of their training in 
school will be so vital to them in their 
careers as their work in English.* 

From John F. Latimer, Assistant 
Dean of Faculties, The George Wash- 
ington University, spoken at the 
Fourteenth T.E.P.S. Conference in 
Kansas: 

What, then, should our prospective 

but unsuspecting teacher study in 

high school? The most important sub- 
ject, of course, is English. What one 
subject is studied by more students 
for a longer period of time than an 

other? English . . . Unless they — 
how will they study? Unless they 
study, how will they learn? Unless 
they learn, how will they teach? ... 

We must learn that English is the 

mother and father of all disciplines 

for us and for all who speak English 
as a native tongue. 

Time and time again similar state- 
ments were expressed about the im- 
portance of our subject both for 
self-development and for success in 
any and every life occupation. This 
seems to me the first of the many 
challenges that we have had to face 
in the comparatively short span of our 
history in American education—the 
importance of our subject in the eyes 
of the public. 


Challenge Number 2: 

How Should Our Discipline 

Be Described and Delimited? 
Speech was a discipline long before 

ours. Aristotle wrote about it in 


*Letter to the author, dated September 18, 
1958. 
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Greek; Cicero and Quintilian in Latin. 
Speech is not confined to any one 
language or to any one geographical 
area. English, on the contrary, as to 
its content, has ever been in a state of 
flux. Thirty-five years ago, C. H. 
Ward asked What Is English? and we 
have been trying to find the answer 
ever since. We have tried to meet the 
ai by one of the most massive 
curriculum development operations in 
the history of American education, in 
which thousands of teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and librarians 
in almost every state of the Union 
have been working together to define 
their aims, the scope and sequence 
of their subject matter, the materials, 
and means for evaluation. In one of 
our panels tomorrow, Arno Jewett 
of the U. S. Office of Education will 
outline the main trends in some 250 
courses of study that have appeared in 
the past twenty-five years.* At the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development held in Cincin- 
nati, March 1-3, 1959, there were 117 
bulletins exhibited on various aspects 
of the language arts in kindergarten 
through senior high school from al- 
most half the states. And these were 
produced in the last year or two! 
Critics who are constantly reminding 
us that we don’t teach writing, or 
reading, or good handwriting might 
well spend a little time with these cur- 
riculum bulletins to see what is ac- 
tually being planned for today’s 
children. Many of them represent 
long years of classroom experience, 
action, research, and experimentation. 


*Arno Jewett, English Language Arts in 
American High Schools, Bulletin 1958, No. 13, 


0. & ent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 1959). 


Thus we are meeting our second chal- 
lenge through conferences with col- 
leagues, through exchanges of 
information and experiences, 
deliberations as to the definition, de- 
limitation, and description of our area, 
and through publication and dissem- 
ination of our findings at the local, 
district, city and state level. 


Challenge Number 3: 
Articulation 


The manner in which the modern 
curriculum in English is prepared to- 
day represents another challenge that 
has been met—the challenge of ar- 
ticulation. More and more teachers 
at all levels of the educational ladder 
are realizing that language growth is 
a continuous process that is not af- 
fected by such artificial boundaries 
as a diploma from an elementary, jun- 
ior, or senior high school. The da 
when the college teacher of English 
could be content with merely criticiz- 
ing the efforts or achievements of the 
secondary school teacher, and the 
secondary school teacher content with 
criticizing the teachers in the lower 
schools are rapidly passing into limbo. 
More and more, teachers of all levels 
are meeting together at district or 
state conferences to discover common 
problems and to search for common 
solutions. 

On the national scale, we have for 
the past twelve years noted the fruits 
of such cooperation in our own Com- 
mission on the Curriculum. The com- 
paratively new Commission on the 
Profession is also organized by vertical 
representation and is beginning at this 
meeting to put into practice some of 
the suggestions of earlier deliberations. 
You have all by this time become 
aware of the Basic Issues in the Teach- 
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ing of English, which resulted from a 
series of conferences in 1958 among 
twenty-eight distinguished represen- 
tatives from various parts of the coun- 
try and from all levels of instruction.‘ 
There has been a great deal of interest 
aroused as a result of the wide distribu- 
tion of this document, and various 
plans are being made to try out hy- 
pothetical articulated programs which 
are designed to solve some of the 
problems raised by the conference. 

It is significant to me that in the 
November issue of College English 
(1959) two articles deal with at- 
tempts to promote greater articulation: 
one by James Lynch on efforts in 
California; the other by Elaine T. 
Smith of Massachusetts. Furthermore, 
such publications as the Joint State- 
ment on Freshman English in College 
and High School Preparation (In- 
diana) ,° Freshman English at the Obio 
State University,® Standards in Fresh- 
man Rhetoric at the University of 
Illinois," Report of the Board of Ad- 
missions and Relations with Schools 
of the University of California® are 
important indications of the need felt 
for closer relationships between high 
school and college programs in Eng- 
lish. 


‘Published under the joint sponsorship of the 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
Modern Language Association, College English 
Association, American Studies Association 
(1959). Available from NCTE, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

‘Published by the departments of English of 
Ball State Teachers College, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana University, and Pur- 
due University (1959). 

‘Published by the Department of English, 
Ohio State University (1957). 

"Prepared by the University of Illinois Senate 
Committee on Student English and the Depart- 
ment of English (1956). 

‘Published by the University of California, 
Berkeley (1958). 


On the local scale, it is the usual 
procedure, when curriculum or other 
problems are being discussed, to bring 
together teachers of all levels to con- 
tribute from their rich experience and 
knowledge to the problems at issue. 
The greater this articulation, the more 
successful our efforts. Perhaps, the 
final words might ,best be expressed 
by Thomas Hale Hamilton, who at his 
recent installation as President of the 
State University of New York said: 


A major and too infrequently noted 
weakness in our education is its seg- 
mentation—segmentation which mani- 
fests itself horizontally by the 
unnatural splitting of knowledge into 
smaller and smaller compartments, 
and vertically by an insistence that 
the domains of elementary, secondary 
and higher education have boundaries 
as inviolate as those of sovereign states. 
Yet nothing could be more false or 
better designed to weaken the total 
impact of the educational enterprise 
. .. Truly, let an elementary school 
any place be wounded and some place, 
some time, a college will bleed. 


Challenge Number 4: 
Individual Differences 


The fourth challenge is one that 
has troubled educators for several 
thousand years—individualization of 
instruction. Confucius probably put it 
as clearly as any one since: 


There are four common errors in 
education which the teacher must 
beware of. Some students try to 
learn too much or too many subjects, 
some learn too little or too few sub- 
jects, some learn things too easily and 
some are too easily discouraged. These 
four things show that individuals 
differ in their mental endowments and 
a through a knowledge of the 
ifferent mental endowments can the 
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teacher correct their mistakes. A 
teacher is but a man who tries to 
bring out the good and remedy the 
w esses of his students. 


The Council, from its inception, has 
been concerned with provision for 
individual differences, and every one 
of its great revisions of the English 
curriculum has increased our knowl- 
edge. Yet there have always been 
those menacing obstacles of oversized 
classes, excessive teacher load, and 
enervating nonteaching duties that 
have scltned teachers of their energy 
and time to meet the needs of their 
students. Our suggestions have been 
many: 

1. Multiple track courses that would 
achieve a modicum of homogenei 
(complete homogeneity, of course, 1s 
impossible) 

2. Smaller classes to permit more 
face-to-face conferences between 
teacher and pupil 

3. Individualized reading and writ- 
ing programs 

4. A rich program of extra-curricu- 
lar activities, such as publications, 
dramatic performances, and _ similar 
enriching experiences for the individ- 
ually gifted child 

5. Adequate materials of all kinds 
to meet the needs of individuals 

6. Teacher-training that would 
equip our teachers with the proper 
understandings and skills 


We would be the first to admit that 
we have a long way to go toward a 
desirable individualization of instruc- 
tion. But our philosophy, at least, our 
curriculum guides, and our method- 
ology are pointing in that direction. 
As long as the average high school 
teacher of English has to meet 175-200 
students a day, individualization may 


be more of a dream than a reality. No 
one expects a doctor to meet and 
treat 175-200 patients a day, or a 
lawyer to meet 175-200 clients a day. 
Yet somehow this system has grown 
up in our secondary schools, and we 
have to utilize every means at our 
command to educate the public and 
the boards of education that an in- 
vestment of taxes to reduce class size 
and teacher load can be the wisest in- 
vestment in our nation’s future. 


When a missile misfires at Cape 
Canaveral and costs the taxpayer thou- 
sands of dollars in sheer wasted man- 
power and material, nobody seems to 
object. It is necessary for the present 
or future defense of our land; and 
military men, like teachers, learn from 
their failures. When the board of 
education of a large city was con- 
sidering recently the reduction of 
class size and teacher load in high 
school English classes to conform with 
the Conant recommendations, the pro- 
posal was turned down because it 
would have cost $2,000,000. That 
would probably be enough to pur- 
chase a missile or two, but who knows 
what might have been accomplished 
in that great city if the resolution had 
gone through? 


Despite the tremendous handicaps 
under which we have been working, 
we have managed to penetrate more 
and more into the mysteries of individ- 
ual differences and have been doing 
more than the public gives us credit 
for. 


Challenge Number 5: 
Understanding the Student and 
His Learning Processes 


The challenge of individual differ- 
ences is closely allied to the challenge 
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of language growth and language 
teaching to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible growth. We know much more 
about human motivation and what 
makes students want to read and write 
and speak well. When English gram- 
mar was first introduced into our 
academies and later into the public 
high schools, it was most often de- 
fended for its disciplinary value. The 
first secondary schools were Latin 
Grammar schools and the disciplinary 
function was primary. It was not sur- 
prising, when English departments 
were added in the academies, for Eng- 
lish grammar to be defended as just 
as effective for training the mind 
as was Latin. One never heard that 
the study of English grammar would 
enable the student to read or write 
better. I do not intend to precipitate 
the battle of the grammarians here, 
or the battle of the grammarians vs. 
the structural linguists. But this we will 
accept: we learn the skills and me- 
chanics not as disciplinary factors but 
as means for more effective and more 
graceful expression. 


We know a good deal about the 
necessity of commitment on the part 
of the student if he is to learn ef- 
fectively; about the role of purpose; 
about the relationship between mental 
activity and emotional and aco 
states; about what makes learnin 
worthwhile. Yes, there is a great deal 
that we have to learn in all of these 
areas, but we are gradually crossing 
the frontiers. 

In a recent article a political sci- 
entist lamented the fact that, although 
the teaching of — science was 
probably one of the oldest profes- 
sions, there was not a single manual 
to teach it. He made out a strong case 


*Arnold A. Rogow, “Teachmanship 
cal Science: Some Preliminary Notes,” Audi- 


for the preparation of such a manual 
on methods.’ 


The teacher of English need feel 
no lack in this area. Our discipline is 
probably the richest from the point 
of view of methodology and books 
written on methodology. Since B. A. 
Hinsdale wrote his Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts in 1896*° to Dwight L. 
Burton’s Literature Study in the High 
Schools in 1959" there have been over 
fifty texts on methods, written by the 

eat leaders in our field from Charles 

wain Thomas, Lou La Branr, John 

De Boer, Dora V. Smith, Lucia B. 
Mirrielees, Reed Smith, down to our 
own J. N. Hook. This multitude of 
methods books represents, in my 
opinion, the richness in imagination 
and depth of knowledge of the leaders 
of our profession as they ep 
with the manifold problems oi our 
discipline. I doubt whether any other 
area in the curriculum has been so 
richly endowed. 

We have come a long way from 
the teaching described by William 
Lyon Phelps in his Autobiography 
when he began his teaching career in 
1892: 


In the traditional teaching at Yale, 
formality was the rule. Nearly all the 
members of the faculty wore dark 
clothes, frock coats, high collars; in 
the classroom their manners had an 
icy formality; humour was usually 
absent, except occasional irony at the 
expense of the dull student. It was 
quite possible to attend a class three 
hours a week for a year, and not have 
even the remotest conception of the 


ip in Politi 


ence, VI (Autumn 1959), p. 79. 

“B. A. Hinsdale, Teaching the Language- 
Arts (D. Appleton, 1896). 

™Published by Henry Holt (1959). 
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rsonality of the man behind the 
desk. The teachers seemed to believe 
this was the only method by which 
discipline could be enforced and main- 
tained.?? 


At all levels of the educational lad- 


der today we have masters of teaching . 


who not only have control of their 
disciplines but of their students as 
well, without having to rely upon 
either fancy costumes or repressions. 
Such charming autobiographies of 
great English teachers as Esther 
Cloudman Dunn’s The Pursuit of Un- 
derstanding, Bliss Perry’s And Gladly 
Teach, and Mary Ellen Chase’s A 
Goodly Fellowship reveal that teach- 
ing the humanities may also be a 
human and humane experience. 


Challenge Number 6: 
Accomplishment in Reading 


The challenge of accomplishment 
always confronts us. Does ogee 
really read? Can Jane write? I sh 
never forget my professor of fresh- 
man chemistry, the great and good 
Dr. Hill, who used to impress us by 
stating that if all the research on the 
benzol compounds were collected, it 
would fill the lecture hall. Sometimes 
I feel that if all the comments about 
Johnny and Jane’s reading today were 
collected, the pile might easily fill a 
lecture hall, but that our profession 
might well be served if it were all 
consigned to the flames. Perhaps more 
nonsense and misinformation have 
been bruited about by partially in- 
formed or totally misinformed critics 
on the subject of the reading of today’s 
children and young adults than about 
any phase of the curriculum. Who can 


*William Lyon Phelps, Autobiography, with 
Letters (1939), pp. 281-282. 


really speak for the 46,800,000 stu- 
dents in our schools and colleges? 
Certainly I would not pretend to, 
but I have ascertained certain facts 
which are most encouraging to me, 
and will, I trust, be encouraging to 
you. First, as to whether our children 
and young adults are reading better 
or worse books than those of a gen- 
eration ago. It occurred to me that 
the two groups of persons most quali- 
fied to answer this question were 
the librarians and book publishers. 
What follows is a summary of their 
answers. 

To the question, “Are our high 
school and college students reading 
more pros books than before?” there 
were forty-eight replies from librarians 
in cities of 100,000 or more. Thirty- 
nine librarians were of the opinion 
that they were. Only two gave an 
unqualified negative reply. Statistics 
showing a marked increase in books 
withdrawn by children and young 
adults were supplied by librarians from 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Evansville, Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
New Bedford (Mass.), New York 
City, Philadelphia, Reading, Savannah, 
and Utica. My conclusions, based on 
a study of their replies, are: 

1. i general, the ratio of total 
circulation to population is more fav- 
orable now than in 1938 or 1928. 

2. The percentage of non-fiction 
books borrowed has grown in recent 
years to a beet where, in many cases, 
more nonfiction books are circulated 
than fiction books. 

3. Young people are taking an 
ever-increasing share of total circula- 
tion in our libraries. 

These statistics, admittedly limited 


and incomplete, are indicative of a 


change in the qualitative and quan- 
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titative reading habits of the Ameri- 
can people. And’the conclusions in- 
dicate that this movement is only the 
beginning, that libraries can expect a 

iraling circulation of books, espe- 
cially of nonfiction volumes. In ad- 
dition, the overwhelming opinion of 
the nation’s librarians is that young 

ople are reading more and better 

now than ever before. 

Four specific questions were asked: 

1. Are students, on the whole, read- 
ing more books? 

Over forty librarians said that they 
were, and these answers came from 
such areas as Newark, Toledo, Peoria, 
Akron, Atlanta, Indianapolis, New 
Bedford, and Pittsburgh. 

2. Are our students borrowing 
more or less of the classics? 

3. More or less of good moderns? 

4. More or less of good nonfiction? 

Among those who answered af- 
were the librarians of 
Wichita, Cleveland, Tacoma, Kansas 
City, Tulsa, Denver, Philadelphia, Sa- 
vannah. Margaret C. Scoggin, Coordi- 
nator of Young Adult Services, New 
York Public Library, sums it up 
well: “I can assure you that from day 
to day experience, all of us agree... 
that teen-agers read more good books 
than ever before.” 

From cities of populations of 50,- 
000 to 100,000 there were thirty-one 
replies, with more coming in daily. 
Strongly affirmative opinions as to the 
greater circulation of books among 
our students came from the librarians 
of Columbus, Georgia, Concord, 
Mass., Davenport, Iowa, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Hamilton, Ohio, Lorain, 
Ohio. The reasons given for this in- 
crease of reading are of interest. Miss 
Agnes Krarup, Director, School Li- 


brary Service, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, quoted nine: 
1. Increasing difficulty of getting 
into college 
2. National importance of building 
trained minds, following the 
shock of Sputnik I 
. Educators’ attention to better 
ways of providing for gifted 
children 
. Advanced college programs 
. Experiments to improve articula- 
tion between elemen schools 


and high schools, between high 
schools and college 
. Improved methods of teachin 


reading in elementary schoo 
“ex 


during the decade... 
tension reading” idea which pro- 
motes wide reading 
. The excellent children’s books 
which stimulate interest and ap- 
preciation 
. The realization by school admin- 
istrators that the rich resources 
of school libraries, both elemen- 
and high school, challen 
read well. English 
teachers have simultaneously de- 
veloped more and more skillful 
techniques for using libraries to 
promote reading in depth as well 
as breadth 
. National Library Week with its 
nationwide attention to reading 
mentioned in articles in almost 
every magazine. 
Among the other factors listed 
were: 

1. Lists of recommended books is- 
sued by high schools and by 
libraries 

. Displays in school and public 
libraries 

. Influence of the Great Books 
program; junior Great Books 
groups; other reading and discus- 
sion groups 
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4. Wide availability of paperback 
editions, leading to home libraries 

5. The result of viewing film and/or 
TV presentation of the stories 

6. Book clubs such as the Teen Age 
Book Club 

7. Greater number of “book con- 
tacts” each day 

8. Shift in many schools from the 
single-text approach 

9. Inspiring English teaching and 
teachers 

10. The development of the work 
with young adults in many li- 
braries 

11. Library book talks 

12. Interest in self-improvement 

13. Books designed to catch and hold 
interest. 


What do our publishers think about 
the reading tastes of children and 
young adults? From our educational 
and trade publishers, there were forty- 
five replies, broken down as follows: 

Are our High School and College 
Students reading more good books 
than before? 


Yes (with comment or supporting 


Yes (without comment) ...... 6 
1 


I wish I had time to quote from such 
publishers as Avon Books; Ballantine; 
Farrar, Strauss, & Cudahy; Hill and 
Wang; Little, Brown; Longmans, 
Green; Macmillan; Thomas Nelson & 
Sons; F. A. Owen; Oxford University 
Press; Random House; Noble and 
Noble; New American Library; Ban- 
tam; and Winston. Perhaps the com- 
ment of Jess Stein of Random House 
will serve to typify the many encour- 
aging statements made: 

We do know that the book industry 

is publishing more individual titles 


every year, and we do know that the 
total number of copies printed is in- 
creasing every year. We have ob- 
served a significant rise in the use of 
Modern Library in high schools and 
colleges . . . We have also observed 
that a very considerable part of the 
sale of highbrow paperbacks . . . is 
through college bookstores . . . It is 
our general impression that secondary 
and college students read better books 
and more books than their parents did 
because they can more easily find 
low-priced editions; and they are 
probably reading more nonfiction 
than their parents did because some 
of their desire for fictional experience 
is being satisfied by movies and tele- 
vision. Time dims and distorts our 
memories, and every generation com- 
plains that the current crop of young- 
sters studies less, reads less, knows less, 
and talks back more than the preced- 
ing generation. We don’t agree—at 
least with regard to learning, reading, 
and knowing. In short, we believe 
that secondary and college students 
will continue to read more and better 
books as long as we keep finding ways 
of a such books at prices 
they can afford and as long as we 
keep increasing the easy availability 
of books through more stores and 
other outlets. 


On the whole, the English profes- 
sion can well be proud of its part in 
stimulating an interest in reading more 
and better books. 

Now let us turn to a consideration 
of reading skills. What can be said 
about skills in reading, concerning 
which there has been so much heated 
discussion recently? Are students mas- 
tering the fundamentals? 

Writing in the Nation’s Schools for 
September, 1957, Harold G. Shane, 
Dean of the School of Education at 
Indiana University, stated: 
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Despite widespread opinion to the 
contrary, elementary school age chil- 
dren are learning the fundamentals, 
the three R’s, more thoroughly than 
in 1900. Studies of test scores extend- 
ing back to 1844 show that each 
successive generation is learning more 
subject matter than did past genera- 
tions . . . At least sixteen similar in- 
vestigations tell the same story about 
every one of the three R’s.** 


Perhaps the most effective answers 
to critics of our training of children 
in the fundamentals was compiled by 
the Research Division of the N.E.A. 
in 1951 in its publication, The Three 
R’s Hold Their Own in Mid-Century. 
After inquiring for evidence from 440 
directors of research in city school 

ems for “grass-roots” evidence, the 
ocument states unequivocally: “The 
profession generally believes that in- 
struction in the fundamentals is more 


effective today and less wasteful of 
time than was similar teaching in the 
early years of the century.” 


Later reports from the Research 
Division of the N.E.A. continue to 
bear out this contention. I shall quote 
but a single statement about the read- 
ing skills at the college level. Speaking 
at the conference on “The Under- 

duate and Life-Time Reading 

terest” at the dedication of the 
of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, February 21-22, 
1958, Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director of 
Libraries at the University of Colo- 
rado, declared: 


I strongly suspect that if we could 
make a valid historical comparison 
between the ability of college students 
to extract information from print 


“Harold G. Shane, “We Can Be Proud of 
the Facts,” The Nation’s Schools, LX (Septem- 
ber 1957), p. 44. 


today with that of college students 
fifty years ago, we might be amazed 
by the capabilities of our own young- 
sters. From where I stand . . . it is 
obvious that college students are so 
much more sophisticated in this skill 
than were their predecessors, that 
they can’t be measured by the same 


One can conclude here too that 
with respect to the challenge of teach- 
ing the basic skills in reading in 
elementary schools, our profession has 
acquitted itself nobly. Granted that 
there is a great deal of retardation in 
reading at all levels, including the 
college—if we are to judge by the 
many books on reading improvement 
—nevertheless, our profession has made 
tremendous strides in developing read- 
ing competence of all American 
youth, in the face of enormous classes, 
a tremendous range of individual dif- 
ferences in ability, motivations, home . 
environment, and library facilities. 


Challenge Number 7: 
Written Composition 


Since Dean Briggs of Harvard was 
so closely identified with written com- 
position, perhaps it might not be in- 
appropriate to relate the following 
episode about him: 

It seems that at a certain commence- 
ment exercise the platform was un- 
fortunately in the full sun of an 
unusually hot June day. Moreover, an 
over-zealous janitorial staff had re- 
varnished a few days earlier the chairs 
on the platform. The speaker, Dean 
Briggs, was uncomfortably aware of 
these facts as he sat in heavy academic 
robes through the early part of the 
ceremony. He squirmed around, try- 


“Reading for Life, edited by Jacob M. Price, 
University of Michigan Press (1959), p. 224. 
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g to keep his robes from adhering 
too closely to the newly varnished 
chair, but he did not succeed. When 
he finally rose, the chair rose too, and 
stuck closely with him for several 
feet. The audience tittered, while the 

ood Dean freed himself and took 

is place at the rostrum. Unabashed, 
he began by saying, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I’m sorry I cannot come 
before you today with a plain, un- 
varnished tale.” I wish that the success 
in our teaching of written composition 
these past seven decades were a plain 
unvarnished tale. Whether this is the 
case I shall leave for you to determine 
in the light of the following criticisms 
and comments. 

The New York Times, for October 
29, 1959, carried a story indicating 
that: “As a result of demands by col- 
leges that freshmen show more pro- 
ficiency in English, the College 
Entrance Examination Board approved 
plans to include essay writ- 
ing as part of its entrance tests.” At 
the same time, it established a Com- 
mission on English to determine what 
is achieved in secondary schools and 
what is expected by colleges. 

The New York Times on Novem- 
ber 6, 1959, carried the headline: 


COLUMBIA STUDENTS 
LACK SKILL IN WRITING 
SAYS DEAN OF LAW 


Dean William G. Warren com- 
plained that incoming students wrote 
papers that were “for the most part 
graceless, and too often distressingly 
ungrammatical.” 

This concern for written compo- 
sition of secondary school graduates 
is nothing new. Writing a friend in 
1913, Charles N. Eliot described the 
motives for the introduction of writ- 


ten composition entrance require- 

ments: 
As to the motives which determined 
Harvard requirements during the ’70’s 
and ’80’s, they were chiefly the ho 
of improving the teaching of English 
in the secondary schools, and the 
belief that college instruction in Eng- 
lish language and literature could be 
much advanced if the elements thereof 
had been mastered before the boys 
came to college.** 


Of seventy-nine college presidents 
who replied to a questionnaire about 
the competence in English of recent 
graduates from high school, rig 
nine recommended more time for 
written composition—the recommen- 
dation made most frequently. The 
November 1959 issue of the Atlantic 
has no less than three articles on the 
teaching of writing. I think that we 
must face the fact that the teaching 
of written composition has always 
been a most difficult task and that as 
the classes have become larger and 
the nonteaching burdens heavier, 
the average eee has found it dif- 
ficult to keep ahead. Henry Chauncey 
in his article, “The Plight of the 
English Teacher,” in the November 
1959 Atlantic, puts the case well: 


The average English teacher meets 
175 students daily in five classes. If he 
should assign one paper a week in 
each class, he baat spend four 
hours a night seven nights a week and 
most of Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons just correcting papers. 


What is our profession doing to 
meet this challenge? More, I assure 
you, than just not marking papers. . 


*Letter from Charles W. Eliot to an un- 
known inquirer, included in Claude M. Fuess, 
Selected Letters (Houghton Mifflin, 1914), pp. 
105-106. 
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ENGLISH MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


In the first place, locally and national- 
ly, ~ve have been battling for smaller 
class size, long before Dr. Conant 
began carrying our banner. William 
J. Dusel of San Jose State College, 
in a report which gained wide cur- 
rency, long ago advocated a teacher 
load of no more than 100 students 
and four classes. Last year, the reso- 
lutions of NCTE recommending this 
maximum teacher load were printed 
and widely distributed. In California, 
under the leadership of Richard Wor- 
then of Diablo Valley College, a most 
stimulating document was prepared 
and disseminated to administrators and 
the lay public explaining why the 
reduction of class size is nec 

in the secondary schools if we are to 
survive and do our job. Here and 
there one hears of communities en- 
lightened enough to be willing to try 
the Conant recommendations, and the 
results are most encouraging. 

The attack on the improvement of 
written composition is aided also by 
new knowledge of why students want 
or do not want to write. We are 
learning that if we can involve a stu- 
dent in something, he will want to 
express himself. But if he is not 
deeply involved, his mechanics may 
be error-free, but his paper will be 
dull. 

We have long known about and 
advocated getting our students vitally 
concerned with their writing. An- 
other way in which we have at- 
tempted to meet this challenge is 
through the use of lay assistants. The 
road to better writing is a long, hard 
one and obstacles present themselves 
all along the way. Nevertheless, we 
are moving ahead and making sig- 
nificant progress. 


Challenge Number 8: 
Teacher Training 


My last challenge is that of teacher 
training. Although we all feel that 
teachers of other subject areas should 
take some responsibility for the writ- 
ten and oral expression of our stu- 
dents, that is not the same as saying 
that every teacher can teach English. 
We have long advocated that teachers 
of English at all levels must be ade- 
quately prepared to teach this most 
difficult and most important of all 
subjects. To meet the requirements, 
we have recommended a good general 
education, solid grounding in subject 
matter, and educational courses that 
will equip the prospective teacher to 
face his daily, multitudinous problems. 
In this regard, the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation and 
Certification, under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Donald Tuttle and more 
recently Eugene Slaughter, has per- 
formed admirably for the profession. 
Thanks to their efforts and that of 
others, we find that certification re- 
quirements to teach English have been 
up-graded in many states. A publica- 
tion prepared by this committee will 
soon appear which will do much more 
to acquaint us with the factors in- 
volved in teaching our subject at all 
levels and the kind of training neces- 
sary to achieve our goal. It is but fit- 
ting that at this very conference there 
will be an invitational colloquium, 
attended by some of our outstanding 
teacher trainers, which for several days 
will explore some of their common 
problems. 

The accomplishments of but the 
single year, 1959, are significant. 
From the annual report of our Com- 
mittee on the Preparation and Cer- 
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tification of Teachers of English, we 
learn of the following advances: 

1. Alabama has raised the English 
major from twenty-four to thirty 
semester hours. 

2. Colorado’s Leglislative Council 
has ordered a two-year study of cer- 
tification, which may result in im- 
provement. 

3. Idaho’s Advisory Committee on 
Certification has recommended that 
the State Board of Education raise the 
minimum requirement in English from 
fifteen to twenty, and make the major 
thirty semester hours. 

4. Kentucky has raised the minimum 
from eighteen to twenty-four semes- 
ter hours, under pressure from the 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


English. 

5. Pennsylvania is up to thirty-six 
semester hours for a competence in 
English, speech, dramatics, and jour- 
nalism, after much work by the 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
English. 

6. Utah’s Board of Education is 
considering a revision that will re- 
quire four years of college, includin 
a major or minor in the field taught, 
for the initial certificate, and within 
five years, a fifth year of college which 
will give additional training in Eng- 
lish the English teacher.** 

These, then, are some of the sig- 
nificant challenges which our profes- 
sion has faced and met boldly and 
creatively. Some have plagued us 
since our very beginning. Others are 
looming on the horizon. Yet we can 
be proud of our victories in our battle 
for national literacy and humane en- 
lightenment. 


“Report of the Committee on Preparation 
and rtification of Teachers, Eugene R. 
Slaughter, Chairman. 
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Perhaps the most fitting conclusion 
is by Mary Ellen Chase in her charm- 
ing A Goodly Fellowship: 


My grandmother, who died at 
eighty-seven, was, as she grew older, 
more and more perplexed over the 
meaning and significance of my pro- 
fession in life. Whenever I returned 
home for summer vacations, she al- 
ways cornered me and asked exactly 
what the teaching of English meant. 
Since no such pedagogical term was 
used in her day and generation, she 
added to her bewilderment a kind of 
uneasy suspicion lest this strange sub- 
ject to which I gave my time and 
strength was in some way inferior to 
those more obvious subjects such as 
Latin or mathematics. Upon each 
return, we used to have disturbing 
colloquies of this nature: 

“Just what do you do when you 
teach English? Do you mean that you 
teach your students to read?” 

“Yes, and a great many more 
things.” 

“What things?” 

“Well, I teach them to write as well 
as to read.” 

“What do you mean—to write?” 

“To say what they think in good 
English.” 

“Do you mean grammar?” 

“Yes, partly, but there is a lot more 
to it than grammar.” 

“What, exactly?” 

“Well, I try to teach them to write 
good sentences that mean something.” 

“Do you mean you teach them to 
be writers?” 

“No, I can’t teach them to be 
writers. But I try to teach them to 
say what they think.” 

“Do people nowadays have to be 
taught to say what they think?” 

“Yes, and they have to be taught to 
think straight.” 

(Continued on page 107) 
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A Teaching Approach to Poetry 


Gerhard Friedrich 


Many teachers will agree with the author that the teaching of poetry is often 
“a very unsatisfactory and problematical affair.” Dr. Friedrich discusses pro- 
cedures in the teaching of poetry and illustrates an approach with Matthew 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach.” Dr. Friedrich is head of the English Department at 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


numerous ingeniously or- 

ganized anthologies and hand- 
books, the teaching of’ poetry 
continues in many high schools and 
colleges to be a very unsatisfactory 
and problematical affair. That this 1s 
so may in part derive from the fact 
that it is the nature of poetry to be 
experienced in moments, and not 
easily on prescribed occasions. Let me 
elaborate. 

The language of prose is, by its 
Latin root-meaning, that of straight- 
forward speech. One may recall the 
astonishment of Monsieur Jourdain, in 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilbomme, 
when his professor disclosed to him 
that what 
life was indeed nothing 


e had been Smee all his 
ess—and 
nothing more—than prose. The prose- 


writer, whether in fiction or in non- 
fiction, follows out our common, 
natural tendency to be discursive or 
descriptive. He aims primarily to give 
a clear, vivid sense of a concatenation 
of facts and thoughts. In the extended 
flow or progressive structure of his 
account, neither the individual facet 
of experience nor the individual word 
or p should rightly assume su- 
preme or major importance. 

For the poet, however, it is pre- 
cisely the individual facet of experi- 
ence which arrests and absorbs him, 
and a single word or phrase could in- 


deed “make or break” his entire effort 
at communication. What is to the 
prose-writer a link in a chain, consti- 
tutes to the poet everything—or noth- 
ing. A particular phenomenon appeals 
with sudden freshness to nis senses, his 
emotions, his thought: he is fascinated 
by it and dwells upon it; he perceives 
its relationship to other phenomena, 
not in narrative order, but in sugges- 
tive and significant similarities; more 
than that, the subjective and momen- 
tary becomes an index to essential, 
rhaps universal, qualities—an incident 
is raised into an image. To grasp and 
render its own vital richness, its very 
depth of meaning, that is the poetic 
problem. 
What then does it mean a P 
? What can it mean? We may 
demonstrate a law 
or a chemical reaction, and we may 
show how economic or political con- 
ditions produce particular human re- 
sults, but how does one “show” or 
“demonstrate” poetry? How difficult 
the matter may be can be gathered 
from numerous authoritative pro- 
nouncements on the subject. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, for example, in- 
sisted that “Poetry is language that 
tells us, through a more or less emo- 
tional reaction, something that cannot 
be said.” That’s not very 
And Emily Dickinson remarked: “ 
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I read a book and it makes my whole 
body so cold no fire can ever warm 
it, I know that it is poetry. If I feel 
physically as if the top of my head 
were taken off, I know that it is 
poetry.” There are, difficult though 
it may be, some ways in which we 
may perhaps successfully take the top 
off the as yet rather unpoetic hea 
of twentieth-century students. 


Pitfalls in Teaching 


The child responds of course easily 
to rhythm and rhyme; it memorizes 
verse and frequently associates it with 
music and with movement. The child 
does so with delight, and thereby hang 
various educational dangers, more evi- 
dent in high school than in elementary 
school practices. The child’s sense of 
rhyme and rhythm is relatively primi- 
tive, not to say gross. “See that bear 
up on there,” my boy called out, 
pointing at a California flag, and he 
quickly added: “Hey Dad, that’s a 
beating-it-out sense of rhythm and 
what I would call mere rhyming con- 
stitute for a long time the child’s whole 
knowledge of the art of versification. 
The first great danger in teaching 
poetry is that we develop in our stu- 
dents quite inadequately an awareness 
of different rhythms and different 
kinds of rhymes and rhyme schemes. 
That is, we tend to do it pedantical- 
ly, mechanically, dissociated from their 
demonstrated functions and effects. 

It is with real horror that I remem- 
ber a certain teacher immersed in 
prosody: she could tell the feet and 
meter of all of Longfellow’s standard 

, and she insisted mainly that her 
students be able to identify those feet 
and meters. She managed to marvel at 
their variety, which made Longfellow 


a genius. She was, I think, an unpoetic 
soul, and so was the big black poodle 
who accompanied her into class. But 
she was, though apparently less so- 
phisticated, hardly more at fault than 
the ambitious instructor in a private 
school who teaches his students to find 
every caesura and every erotic symbol 
in a considerable number of John 
Donne’s poems. Pitiful is the colle 
freshman who opens a discussion of a 
given poem by declaring: “This is 
iambic pentameter. It has fourteen 
lines. They rhyme abab, etc., and so 
it is a sonnet.” Is there anything ap- 
propriate in the sonnet form for what 
the poet is seeking to communicate? Is 
it a good sonnet or a bad one? What 
is particularly good in it, and why? 
Has anything unusual been accom- 
plished in this sonnet, or are other 
sonnets just like it? We must, in 
other words, constantly strive to make 
the student relate his increased know]- 
edge of versification to the specific 
purpose or effect of a particular poem 
under discussion. The memorizing of 
literary terms and their definitions and 
the ability to spot and identify, for 
example, alliteration or blank verse 
eadening way of stu ; 

a that winks in 
the fifth line alliterate, I ask not so 
innocently: “Is that good or bad?” If 
he cannot tell, I inquire: “Why then 
did you mention it? Is it in any way 
important? What is important about 
this poem?” 

Closely related to the first fallacy 
is a second danger. The child loves 
stories, and it loves stories told in 
verse, be that verse good, bad, or in- 
different. This leads to the assumption 


that poetry is simply writing in verse. 


There comes a time in the high school 
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teaching of when this assump- 
tion should be severely shaken and 
corrected, from at least two angles. 
First, it must be demonstrated that the 
same me told in verse and in prose 
is very often not essentially different. 
The verse is in such cases a form im- 
posed upon the story, without chang- 
ing the nature of what is being 
communicated except for making it an 
artificial and therefore more tedious 
process. The student should, in other 
words, be encouraged to justify his 
genuine impression that the sustained 
effort of versifying a story (one type 
of which I like to call the protracted 
blank verse malady), and the sustained 
effort of reading that kind of story, 
make indeed a dull affair, which is 
not to be admired. Of course, he 
should also be exposed to narrative 
poems which add pathos, fire, impact, 
imagination to what would otherwise 
have been but a prosaic account. 
Second, the student should further 
be led to discriminate between poetic 
prose and unpoetic verse. This can be 
done by such excerpts from Thomas 
Wolfe’s novels as have been reprinted 
as poems under the title A Stone, a 
Leaf, a Door, and by comparing vari- 
ous selections from Walt Whitman. 
People like I. A. Richards have long 
advocated that students be asked to 
transcribe into prose the content of 
a good poem and be made to see what 
is left out in their prose versions. Re- 
versing and amplifying this process, 
students may be asked to compare the 
Greek myth of Icarus, first with Pieter 
Breughel’s painting, “The Fall of 
Icarus,” and then with W. H. Auden’s 
entitled “Musée des Beaux 
Arts.” I would in addition urge that 
students be also asked to present the 
same experience in straight prose and 


in what they regard as poetic prose. 
These can be very eye-opening and 
sensitizing exercises, which may lead 
over into a discussion of what con- 
stitutes the poetic element and what 
it is good for anyway. 

A third danger concerns the child’s 
delight in memorizing verses, which I 
mentioned earlier. If this delight is 
utterly replaced by discipline it be- 
comes drudgery. If we make the stu- 
dent learn something “by heart,” as 
the phrase has it, we must be fairly 
certain that the student’s heart can 
really be in it. Perhaps a particular 
poem which has had the benefit of 
extensive and searching class discus- 
sion may be assigned to be memorized. 
Also, from among a range of poems 
studied the student may be asked to 
select one he icularly likes and 
commit it to his memory, preferably 
while he is doing other things with it 
as well. The notion that it is a worthy 
mental exercise to memorize some- 
thing is simply not to be equated with 
the assumption that whatever is being 
memorized will thereby be more keen- 
ly appreciated. Nor should we count 
on delayed appreciation, during the 
student’s adult ” of items that wis 
been assigned for memorizing, for 
who is to on the poetic needs and 
susceptibilities of human beings re- 
moved from their high school classes 
by a decade or more? The reciting of 
memorized verse makes likewise a 
questionable practice, since it invites 
both monotonous efficiency and ex- 
aggerated elocution. Reading poems 
aloud is of course quite another matter 
if the purpose is to underscore the 
evident meaning and feeling of differ- 
ent selections, and if particular read- 
ings are discussed and corrected. Here 
some of the literary recordings avail- 
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able can be of great help, notably if 
the poet himself can vocally project 
his personality as Vachel Lindsay and 
Robert Frost and T. S. Eliot and 
Dylan Thomas have done, or if more 
than one rendition of the same poem 
can be presented, as is the case with 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, available in an 
approximation of Elizabethan pro- 
nunciation, in male and female voices, 
with or without the background of 
harp music. We must, however, I be- 
lieve, guard agai being overawed 
by the professional readings of Dame 
Edith Evans and numerous others. 
There is a stage-conscious polish in 
some readings which makes all sonnets 
sound alike and as if they were written 
for an exclusive dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 


Fourth, we teachers tend to under- 
estimate or overestimate our students’ 
readiness to respond to poetic experi- 


ences, and to narrow the range of 
such experiences routine-fashion to 
our own preferences. We forget that 


the poetic potential makes a significant 
portion of human nature, that the 
grasping of a poetic experience should 
thus be essentially easy, while individ- 
ual poems may prove extraordinarily 
difficult to teach. Somewhat para- 
doxically, adolescence finds “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” much 
more congenial than presumably more 
appropriate and easier poems con- 
cerned with nature or patriotism or 
obviously didactic verse, which con- 
fuses poetry with preachment. Ado- 
lescence may also discover aspects or 
layers of meaning which have in fact 
escaped the very able teacher of po- 
etry. To study a poem should there- 
fore mean to explore it together. It 
may then turn out that an apparently 
simple poem is deceptively simple; 1.c., 


it proves after all rather difficult and 
rich, whereas the surface sophistication 
of another poem yields itself much 
more quickly. I would insist on the im- 
portance of studying an assortment of 
poems representative of interests and 
attitudes widely different in different 
ages and among different writers. We 
must, moreover, not merely seek to 
typify. poetic practice according to 

riods and forms and authors, but 

eyond that sensitize the student to all 
sorts of ways in which the poetic im- 
pulse may proceed to manifest itself, 
including experimental innovations of 
the E. E. Cummings variety. For the 
art of poetic composition has under- 
gone a long process of emancipation 
and refinement. By recognizing the 
denotational as well as the connota- 
tional elements, weighing both the in- 
tellectual and emotional content, and 
questioning the deftness of treatment, 
we may at last come to determine 
how profound and universally human 
an achievement this or that poem 
actually is. 

What has been outlined here high- 
lights, however, still another educa- 
tional problem. Is it breadth of 
perspective or depth of insight we 
should stress? The appeal of poetry to 
the child is of course not an incisive or 
penetrating one. It can therefore re- 
peat certain verses with as much hazy 
fascination as teenagers playing and 
singing a hit tune over and over again; 
and it is also, in further analogy to 
the unending demand for fp oad 
songs, a likely consumer 0: ge 
quantities of unassorted verse. Yet a 
poem, if it is any good, needs to be 
dwelled upon, insofar as it is an imag- 
inative projection of the subtleties of 
human life. Extensive reading assign- 
ments of poetry in senior high school 
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prevent the intensive concentration 
which is necessary, and not merely 
dull but negate the student’s sense of 
discovering and developing. Close 
literary analysis—a method highly de- 
veloped in successive Advanced Place- 
ment examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board—must 
increasingly be the teacher’s concern. 
The technique can indeed be learned 
to super-perfection by teacher and stu- 
dent alike, so that they glory in dis- 
playing an academic efficiency which 
is the counterpart of a temptation to 
which modern poets appear to be es- 
ially subject. As W. Somerset 
augham has phrased it, in A Writ- 
er’s Notebook: “I should be content 
with less cleverness if only they had 
more feeling. They make little songs 
not from great sorrows but from the 
sober pleasures of a good education.” 
Though a poem is not an innocuous 
pink pill, it is also not an intellectual 
crossword puzzle, and the analytical 
habit, which we must foster, can have 
the corrosive effect of destroying all 
other human responses. Analysis 
should therefore always conclude in 
a new synthesis, perhaps through re- 
reading a previously analyzed poem 
aloud at the next class meeting, or 
hearing it recorded, sometimes at least 
in musical renditions, the sense inter- 


preted by song. 


An Illustrative Approach 


For the purpose of illustrating a 
teaching approach to poetry in greater 
detail, I have chosen Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “Dover Beach,” one of the most 
widely anthologized poems. I have 
done so in part because Archibald 
MacLeish’s verses by the same title— 
which claim to be “A Note to That 
Poem”—amount only to a hardheaded 


oratorical extension of Arnold’s un- 
easiness to the phenomenon of succes- 
sive generations (a man after forty 
versus the yo , and a few other 
notes, closer to the original text, seem 
to me warranted. 

The first section or stanza of “Dover 
Beach” is certainly remarkable in its 
own right. It begins with an econom- 
ical statement of setting and mood: 
three short declarative clauses establish 
for us the seascape, the nightscape, and 
the serenity which their combination 
produces through the sensory impres- 
sions of eye and ear. This initial appeal 
of “calm-full-fair” gratification is per- 
haps slightly marred by the acknow- 
ledgment that it is granted “tonight,” 
but was apparently not on other nights 
and may not be tomorrow. The pleas- 
ing sense of tranquillity is more overtly 
shaken, as the scene specifically ex- 
pands to include “the ers coast” 
and “the cliffs of England,” by the 
intrusion of a light that “gleams and 
is gone,” presumably a man-made and 
man-manipulated light, somewhat par- 
alleled by the unsteady “glimmering” 
of the English cliffs. We may note 
now that Arnold’s lengthening and 
irregularly cadenced lines, with their 
intricate rhyme scheme, echo the 
rhythm of waves; if this is accidental 
or subconscious, it will soon become 
of conscious import. For, as the un- 
identified narrator longs to share the 


flavor of the moment, it is not merely 
the gentle intoxication of natural 
beauty that moves him—it is rather 
the at first unnoticed or at any rate 
unmentioned undercurrent or counter- 
current of a “grating roar,” appropri- 


ately the only nonrhyming line in the 
entire poem (it jars with the “fair” 
quality of the moonlight and with the 
sweetness of the “night-air”). The 
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companionable “you” is urged to join 
in listening to what perturbs, to what 
is recognized as profoundly “tremu- 
lous” and “sad,” and the full force of 
the plea to “come to the window” is 
suggested when at the end of the 
stanza the “eternal” fact of discontent, 
of conflict, is all that is derived from 
the calmness of this particular night 
as recorded in the opening line. The 
first stanza is rounded in conflict. 


The second stanza proceeds further 
to accentuate and universalize what 
began as temporary and individual 
awareness. One may recall that Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s “The Solitary 
Reaper” had followed a similar pat- 
tern, emotionally urging in the first 
stanza an attentive listening to a mel- 
ancholy sound, and then in the second 
stanza extending its importance back- 
ward over all time and over all the 
inhabited world from the “Arabian 
sands” to the “farthest Hebrides.” 
Arnold stresses the essential identity of 
the human condition “long ago. . . on 
the Aegaean” and in the present “by 
this distant northern sea”; his “we” 
applies not merely to the speaker and 
his companion, but is beyond that a 
collective, all-inclusive reference to 
modern humanity. The vague, haunt- 
ing, unsettling mood of the opening 
stanza comes quickly to be translated 
into a reminder of Sophoclean tragedy, 
as “sound” provokes “thought,” and 
the sea is viewed as a symbol of “the 
turbid ebb and flow of human misery.” 
It should do no harm to recall inci- 
dentally that Dover has tragic associ- 
ations also through Shakespeare’s King 
Lear. Arnold’s wording seems to indi- 
cate that recognition of a disconcert- 
ing existence is a “find,” though he 
does not immedistely make clear 
wherein the gain consists. 


The third stanza leaps from the ma- 
terial-sensuous sea of the first stanza 
and the suggestively thought-heavy sea 
of the second to a deliberately special- 
ized figure of speech representing the 
flux of religious life. The capitalized 
“Sea of Faith” underscores that the 
earlier characterization of the “note 
of sadness” as “eternal” meant both 
timeless and spiritual. And from the 
earlier exhortation “Only . . . listen!” 
we advance to an outright first-person 
pronouncement of the perceived op- 
position between the present lack and 
a faith-fullness which Arnold—like 
Henry Adams—believed to have pre- 
vailed sometime in the past. It does, 
however, not greatly matter if the 
reader suspects that the yearned-after 
amplitude of “full” and “bright” faith 
has never yet been achieved. He 
should in any case relish Arnold’s 
solemnly beautiful image of the Sea 
of Faith coe ome the globe, and the 
contrasting lines, shredded by commas, 
which leave us at the end of the stanza 
gazing upon the “naked shingles of the 
world.” 


The “you” of the first stanza, in- 
cluded in the “we” of the second, has 
presumably throughout the third 
stanza been but a passive listener, while 
the “I” and his interpretation of the 
world’s condition have been in the 
focus. From this subdued or abstracted 
philosophizing, the fourth stanza 
reaches out to the other person, emo- 
tionally seeking assurance of a private 
human reality which would transcend 
the illusions of nature as well as of an 
obtuse and bewildering species. Ar- 
nold’s is a plea for sensitive intimacy, 
for affectionate concern, for the most 
basic affirmation of human values. Like 
him, the doubting Thomas Mendip, 
in Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not 
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for Burning, asserts: “What is deep, 
as love is deep, I'll have deeply,” and 
“The best thing we can do is to make 
wherever we’re lost in look as much 
like home as we can.” Underneath the 
false dreams (and even the dream-like 
beauty of the first three lines of the 
poem must, in the perspective of pene- 
trating thought, be deflated), there 
lies a stark reality, which Arnold dra- 
matically exposes by the sixfold, 
cumulative negations of this final 
stanza. Beyond that disenchanted re- 
ality, indeed caught in the very midst 
of it, he pleads for the comfort and 
the luxury of a kindred soul, by what 
amounts to a desperate declaration of 
love. That the stanza ends with a re- 
minder of “night” loaded into the 
negative increases the urgency, in- 
tensifies the need, and raises the wor- 
shipped fellow being into a private 
savior—a promise of humanism above 
all the “confused” and the “ignorant.” 

The kind of analysis here demon- 
strated seems to me to add consider- 
ably to most students’ grasp of what 
“Dover Beach” is about. It does not 
accept a summary of the story-con- 
tent, nor an admission of some blurred 
feeling, as an educated response to 
Arnold’s thirty-seven lines. Instead, it 
relies upon the given form to deter- 
mine what the poem expresses or com- 
municates. It seeks to progress from 
an ordinary, cursory reading through 
careful line-by-line rereading to so en- 
riched a comprehension that a good 
recording may at last evoke a com- 
plexity of insights and pleasures, and 
the work itself—and others like it—be 
treasured as belonging not so much 
to one’s school or college course as 
to one’s own culture. 


I do not mean to imply that my 
discussion of “Dover Beach” is ex- 
haustive. Much may be gained, for 
example, by noting that in the lines 
entitled “To a Friend” Arnold re- 
served “my special thanks” for Soph- 
ocles, and proceeding to inquire what 
“Dover Beach” might derive from 
Sophocles’ Antigone. More important, 
I think, one may ask whether Arnold 
exhibits in “Dover Beach” the “even- 
balanced soul” with which he credited 
Sophocles, “who saw life steadily, and 
saw it whole.” Is he not romanticizing 
the classical? Does he not seem to 
relish his melancholy rather than to 
resolve it? Is there not in his conclud- 
ing sentiment an impotent stagnation? 
It was Henry Louis Mencken who in- 
sisted that “Poetry is a comforting 
piece of fiction set to more or less 
lascivious music.” Is “Dover Beach,” 
is perhaps every poem, 2n unrealistic 
lie, a seductive make-believe, into 
which it is a degrading temptation 
now and then to escape? 

But this question is not to suggest 
that the study of poetry is the study 
of an unworthy, subversive subject. 
The world reaches us through our 
senses in fragments: we are incessantly 
bombarded een. Prose and poetry 
are not merely two modes of writing, 
the one natural, the other artificial, 
but two distinct ways of engaging and 
mastering the disparate data of exist- 
ence. The poet’s peculiar vision—in- 
tense, compact, and transcending— 
aims at capturing and communicating 
the ic essence which pulsates be- 
hind and through the prosaic facts. It 
is for this very reason that the task 
of the teacher of poetry is so extra- 
ordinarily demanding. 
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Developing Vocabulary: 
Another Look at the Problem 


Lee C. Deighton 


Mr. Deighton presents a point of view on the development of student vocabularies 
and discusses some specific teaching procedures. This paper was read at the 
meeting of the Secondary Section during the annual convention in Denver last 
November. Mr. Deighton is Vice President of The Macmillan Company. 


OCABULARY growth begins in the 

first years of human life and con- 
tinues until the last months of active 
intelligence. It occurs in school and 
out. It is encouraged by parents, sib- 
lings, peers, business associates, and 
—teachers. It is implemented by sign- 
boards, advertisements, television, ra- 
dio, and even by comic books. Since 
the opportunity for vocabular 
growth is so general, it is fair to as 
why there is a problem. Why do we 
find such relative poverty of expres- 
sion among high school students and 
among their parents? 

In speculating about the answer to 
this question, we must note that the 
word vocabulary itself is somewhat 
ambiguous. Actually, each of us has 
several different vocabularies. There 
is a speech vocabulary, the words we 
use freely, readily, habitually in talk- 
ing with others. There is a writing 
vocabulary, the words we use in writ- 
ing. There is also an aural vocabulary, 
the words to which we respond when 
we hear them spoken. Finally, there 
is a reading vocabulary, the words to 
which we respond when we see them 
in print. 

These four vocabularies overlap, 
but no two of them are identical. Each 
develops in its own way from a separ- 
ate kind of experience, and each must 


therefore be studied and developed 
separately. It is for this reason that a 
word acquired in reading does not 
immediately and automatically appear 
in a student’s writing and speech. 
Usually, when we speak of vocabu- 
lary growth, we are thinking of the 
vocabularies of speech and writing. We 
can now rephrase our starting question 
something like this: Why is it that 
high school students employ in their 
speech and writing relatively so few 
of the words that they see and hear? 
Without attempting a complete ex- 
planation, we can suggest several rel- 
evant factors. First, it requires much 
less effort to understand a spoken or 
written word than to use it effectively. 
In reading and listening, a superficial 
understanding is sufficient for our pur- 
poses. We need only enough under- 
standing of an unfamiliar word to get 
the general sense of the passage. As we 
meet it, the word occurs in a context 
supplied by the author, and the con- 
text may provide clues to meaning. To 
use this same word in our speech and 
writing, we must originate the context, 
and we must know enough about the 
word to make sure that it fits the con- 
text. In short, the new words acquired 
in a student’s reading vocabulary do 
not immediately transfer to speech and 
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writing because they are imperfectly 
understood. _ 

Second, the situations in which we 
speak, students and adults alike, do 
not usually permit time to dredge up 
from memory the word that most 
precisely fits the occasion. The ready 
speaker whose conversation sparkles 
with apt and precisely chosen words 
is the exception. Under the time pres- 
sure of ordinary speech, most of us 
fall back upon the generalized words 
of our own personal Basic English. 

Third, the climate of our school 
society is not right for experimenting 
with new words, not at least, in oral 
situations. For the student, the experi- 
mental use of new words leads often 
to error, and error in the use of words 
produces laughter. Even the precise 
use of an unfamiliar word leads to the 
raising of eyebrows. Moreover, out- 
side the classroom, few audiences in 
our society place a premium upon 
careful and colorful speech. It is the 
hardy soul who is willing to defy the 
label of “intellectual” for the use of 
words beyond the limits of the few 
hundred with which most adults con- 
duct their affairs. 

Finally, a special limitation is placed 
upon the development of a writing 
vocabulary simply because we do not 
write often enough. If the student is to 
experiment with new words in writ- 
ing, he must have judgments as to the 
effectiveness of his experiment. This 
means close reading by a teacher, with 
approval or correction of word choice. 
_ And this gets us into the really trou- 
bled area of high school composition. 
Without prejudice as to how papers 
are to be read, we can say that a stu- 
dent’s writing vocabulary will expand 
in direct proportion to the opportu- 
nities he has for writing something 


that is read and evaluated, and that 
normally these opportunities are too 
few. 

The diagnosis is not encouraging, 
but neither is it frustrating. There are 
no elements in the situation that can- 
not be mastered. There are many 
things we can do in the classroom to 
improve the situation. I should like to 
point out for special emphasis what 
seeins to me the most important of 
them. 


Building Interest in Words 


It is my belief that nothing sub- 
stantial can be accomplished in vocab- 
ulary development unless the student 
is infected with a continuing and con- 
suming interest in words for them- 
selves. This kind of interest is not 
inborn; it is learned. Or more precise- 
ly, it is instilled. It is instilled most 
readily by teachers who are themselves 
fascinated by this stubborn, illogical, 
knuckle-headed English language of 
ours. 

Interest can most readily be kindled 
by giving attention to words, by point- 
ing out what happens to a oe 
making them seem important. We 


may note, for example, that the orig- 
inal meaning of with was “against,” 
and that we still give the word this 


meaning. During our lifetime, the 
word inflammable has disappeared 
from oil trucks in favor of the less 
ambiguous flammable. Herein lies a 
whole sermon on the variant meanings 
of the prefix in-. The word idiot comes 
from a Greek word meaning “without 
professional knowledge, an ignorant, 
common person.” In short, to the 
doctor, lawyer, or military man, every 
layman is an idiot. The changing fash- 
ion in labels, the attempt oo words 
alone to make things seem less horrify- 
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ing, revolting, or disastrous is endlessly 
amusing. This is the kind of thi 
noted by Galbraith in The Affluent 
Society: 

In the last century, the term crisis 
was employed. With time, however, 
this acquired the connotation of the 
misfortune it described. And Marx’s 
reference to the ‘capitalist crisis’ gave 
the word an ominous sound. The 
word panic, which was a_ partial 
synonym a half century ago, was no 
more reassuring. As a result the word 
depression was gradually brought into 
use. This had a softer tone; it implied 
a yielding of the fabric of business 
and not a crashing fall. During the 
Great Depression the word depression 
acquired from the event it described 
an even more unsatisfactory connota- 
tion. Therefore the word recession 
was substituted . . . But this term 
eventually acquired a foreboding 
quality and the recession of 1953-54 
was widely characterized as a rolling 
readjustment. Should we have a really 
serious rolling readjustment this phrase 
would become taboo. 


An interest in words will lead the 
student to acquisitions that he can 
use with comfort in any situation. But 
to be comfortable with a word, one 
must know it thoroughly. This prin- 
ciple suggests a way of proceeding in 
the classroom. Most of us know from 
direct experience that to assign a list 
of words with meanings to be memo- 
rized is both fruitless and boring. Little 
is known, to be sure, about how vo- 
cabularies grow, but we do know that 
memorized lists of words make little 
permanent change in student vocabu- 
laries. I would suggest as a contrasting 
alternative that a narrow range of 
words be studied in depth. For this 
kind of study, a dictionary is indis- 
pensable. 


There must, of course, be a reason 
for studying a word. Its fortuitous 
appearance in press, radio, or television 
reports is reason enough. Recourse to 
a dictionary would show that the word 
has several meanings, that the etymol- 
ogy throws light on several of these 
meanings, and that the word may ap- 
pear in interesting idioms. Perhaps the 
new word is formed by prefix and 
suffixes from a familiar base word. 
With this background, the teacher 
may find occasion to use the word 
from day to day in differing contexts, 
and the students may be put into situ- 
ations where they too must use the 
word. 


There is another approach that stu- 
dents and teachers alike will find chal- 
lenging. In the black-or-white world 
of student life, persons, automobiles, 
books, and clothes are all favorably 
referred to as cool or meat and un- 
favorably designated as square. These 
undifferentiated mass-words have only 
a positive or negative valence. They 
tell nothing about the person or thing 
under observation. They merely pro- 
ject the speaker’s own reaction. 

What can be said more specifically 
and precisely about a person, for ex- 
ample? What can be said of his per- 
sonality, his appearance, his manner, 
his intelligence, or his character? 
There are words to express favor, dis- 
favor, indifference, or uncertainty in 
these details with precision and clar- 
ity. They are the means of clear, pre- 
cise thought. To learn these words to 
the point of being able to use them ac- 
curately is to open up whole new 
worlds in which intelligence may op- 
erate. And by some innate magic, they 
make the person or thing described 
seem much more cool, neat, or square 
than the mass labels do. It could be 
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very profitable indeed to take class 
time for the study of specific words 
used in evaluating things, people, and 
events. 

Ultimately, the responsibility for 
vocabulary growth like any other in- 
tellectual growth rests with the stu- 
dent. We cannot learn words for him. 
We cannot with much success impose 
words upon him. What we can do is 
to create a climate favorable to vo- 
cabulary growth, and we shall find 
that this climate must persist from day 
to day. We must make words seem 
important and interesting all of the 
time. 

We have thus far been considering 
the problems of developing the vocab- 
ularies of speech and writing and spe- 
cific methods that may be weal 
These devices may be used at any 
time. They may be used effectively, 
for example, during the periods de- 
voted to literature. But there is in ad- 
dition a body of information about 
words and meanings that must be pre- 
sented sequentially and by itself in 
periods, days, or even weeks devoted 
to nothing else. 


Principles of Vocabulary Study 


Five principles in particular are of 
the greatest importance: (1) Most 
words used colloquially or in literature 
have more than one meaning. The 
more often a word is used, in general, 
the greater its number of meanings. 
In addition, many words in common 
use have infrequently-used meanings. 
Others in general use have a particular 
and quite special meaning in science 
or other branches of knowledge. It is 
fatal, therefore, to proceed at any time 
on the basis of equating a word with 
a single meaning. It cannot be said too 
often that words are not like coins of 
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fixed value. You can put a dime into 
the slot of a parking meter anywhere 
in the country with a reasonable as- 
surance of what will happen. You 
cannot drop a fixed meaning for a 
word into a sentence slot with any as- 
surance whatever. 

Perhaps it is appropriate at this time 
to say a word about synonyms. For 
the past forty years, textbook writers 
and English teachers have invested 
synonyms with a kind of mystic value. 
Properly used, of course, they can be 
most helpful; improperly used, they 
lead to irresponsible and witless ex- 
pression. The — language is not 
a system of interchangeable parts. You 
cannot substitute synonyms at random. 
One word is synonymous with another 
only in respect to a particular mean- 
ing. The acquisition of synonyms 
wholesale can lead only to improvident 
and inexact expression. 


(2) Context determines which of a 
word’s meanings fits a particular pass- 
age. We usually think of context as 
consisting only of surrounding words. 
We should also think of it in terms of 
the total situation in which a word is 
used. Does the word occur in a physics 
text or in a newspaper account of 
court proceedings? Does it occur in 
the dialogue of a story or in a formal 
Presidential address to Congress? The 
situation will determine which of the 
meanings of a word is relevant. 


(3) We never get all of a word’s 
meaning at any one encounter. We 
must not suppose that having figured 
out a meaning for one context, we 
may use that meaning indiscriminately 
thereafter. Words have more mean- 
ings even than those pinned down by 
lexicographers. They have colorations 
acquired from long use in familiar 
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contexts. They acquire new colora- 
tions from use in new contexts. Ours 
isa living language, and it is the nature 
of a living language that the mean- 
ings of its words are pushed, ham- 
mered, stretched, and extended to 
answer the needs of new experiences. 
It is therefore to the point to explain 
to students that they must not expect 
meanings to stay put, that they will 
be master of a word only after wide 
experience with it and only by watch- 
ing it carefully from year to year. 

(4) Meaning comes from experi- 
ence. Meaning comes to an individual 
from reading experience, where a 
word is used in the presence of other 
words that illuminate it. Meaning also 
comes from direct experience with a 
word in the presence of the person, 
thing, or event it names. Here we can 
age and say, “This is what we mean 

y carburetor. This is an example of 
self-honesty, and so on.” 

The psychology of learning has es- 
tablished that concepts are learned 
gradually. They acquire layers of 
meaning year after year as they are 
encountered in varying contexts. We 
may regard the meanings of words as 
concepts. We acquire these meanings 
for a word as we have new experi- 
ences with it. Turning back for a 
moment to lists of words to be memor- 
ized, isn’t it likely that the ineffective- 
ness of this method comes from the 
complete lack of real experience with 
the words so listed? 


(5) Finally, we get clues to the 
meanings of words from context, from 
word parts, and from phonetics. These 
clues are of special importance in de- 
velopment of reading vocabulary. In 
facing an unfamiliar word, we are on 
an even level with our students, for 
all of us meet new words in our read- 


ing. What choices do we have when 
we come upon an unfamiliar word? 
We can ignore it and try to get on 
with our reading. Or we can get up 
from our comfortable chairs, cross the 
room to a dictionary, and find the 
appropriate meaning. We may do this 
once or twice on a rainy evening, but 
when the third or fourth unfamiliar 
words appear, we are sa to slump 
down a notch, reflecting that we are 
not as young as we once were, and 
that this dictionary calisthenics is 
really for the very young. 

We have other means at our dis- 
posal. First, as to nt it is now 
generally agreed that the six-year-old 
child comes to school with an aural 
vocabulary in excess of 10,000 words. 
The reading problem is to help the 
child tie the printed symbol on the 
page to the familiar and meaningful 
sounds in his aural memory. It is at this 
point that knowing the sounds of let- 
ters and letter combinations becomes 
useful. It remains useful forever there- 
after. Thanks to television, radio, and 
other influences, our aural and readin: 
vocabularies are never identical. We ae 
ways know some words by sound that 
we have not seen or have not seen fre- 
quently in print. A full course in 
phonetics for high school students 
may be neither practical nor necessary, 
but a review of the sounds of letter 
combinations, of silent letters, and of 
could prove most help- 
ul. It would do two things: (1) It 
would help the student match his aural 
vocabulary to printed words; (2) it 
would encourage him to face up to 
new words that he otherwise passes 
by. Incidentally, it might also provide 
an answer to the perplexing question: 
“How do [ look up a word that I don’« 
know how to spell?” 
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May I digress for a moment about 
syllabication. It must be remembered 
that there is one kind of syllabication 
for pronunciation and another for 
writing. They are not the same. The 

llabication acceptable in writing was 

evised for their own convenience by 
eighteenth-century printers who were 
neither consistent, logical, nor scien- 
tific. Their work is embalmed for the 
ages in the entry words of our dic- 
tionaries. There 1s no way to outguess 
it. To make sure that you have broken 
a word acceptably at the end of a line, 
= must consult a dictionary. But to 

reak a word into pronounceable seg- 
ments, you have only one rule to fol- 
low: get a vowel sound into each part. 
It is therefore sensible in classroom 
instruction to keep these two kinds of 
syllabication a and not to insist 
on the standard printed form when we 
are concerned with pronunciation. 

For the chair-fast reader there is a 
second source of aid in a knowledge of 
word parts and word-formation. This 
knowledge can be of real assistance in 
attacking unfamiliar words, provided 
that we keep basic principles in mind. 
Word parts will not yield the whole 
meaning but only clues to the mean- 
ing of a word. The whole of a word 
is considerably greater than the sum 
of its parts. We must avoid the simple- 
minded arithmetic which assumes that 
prefix plus base word plus suffix gives 
the meaning of a word. In the first 

lace, it is folly to think of the mean- 
ing for most words in common usage. 
In the second place, prefix, suffix, and 
base provide only a “literal” meaning, 
which may be far afield from common 
contemporary usage. 

Nonetheless, some prefixes and suf- 
fixes do add predictable meaning to 
many words. A very few of these 


affixes have a single, invariant mean- 
ing. We can use these effectively, but 
we must be careful not to assign a 
single value to the others, saying for 
example, that trans- means “across” or 
that pre- means “before” or that in- 
always means “not.” 

We may get a great deal of help 
from suffixes that are used regularly 
in English or sean. to make one 
part of speech from another. Thus, the 
suffixes -ment, -ation, and -mess are 
used to make nouns from verbs and 
adjectives. The suffixes -fy and -ize 
are used to make verbs from nouns. 
The suffix -ous is used to make ad- 
jectives from verbs and nouns. This 

rocess of word formation in English 
is completely fascinating, and an un- 
derstanding of it will enco stu- 
dents to stand without fear in the 
presence .of polysyllables. 

It would be impossible to prove, but 
it does seem likely, that most of us 
acquire most of our word meanings 
through context clues. Context, you 
remember, always determines which 
meaning of a word is pertinent. Con- 
text also at times throws light upon 
the intended meaning. Unfortunately, 
context does not illuminate meanin: 
nearly so aften as we have supposed. 
But when it does, its aid is invaluable. 
It permits us to remain comfortably 
in our easy chairs instead of making 
the long trip across the room to a 
dictionary. 

Context operates in four or five 
distinct ways to give meaning to a 
word. A relatively full analysis has 
been made elsewhere and is available 
for those who are interested. Here we 
may say that context throws meaning 


‘Lee C. Deighton, Vocabulary Development 
in the Classroom (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University), 1959. 
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upon words through outright defini- 
tion, through restatement, examples, 
and inference. A knowledge of how 
context operates and of when it is 
operating should be of very great as- 
sistance to high school students in at- 
tacking unfamiliar words. 

In composing this paper, I have been 
beset by the frustrating problem of 
presenting both a point of view and 
specific methods and procedures with- 
in seemly time limits. The subject 
is thoroughly suited to nothing less 
than four or five hours of discourse. 
To give this paper the appearance of 
usefulness, let me set forth a bill of 
particulars. 


1. The point of view is that vocabu- 
lary development must pervade the 
English curriculum with suitable 
attention every day. 

. It is well to set aside a period of 
days or weeks in which to present 
sequentially certain basic aspects 
of words and meanings. 

. We must provide a favorable cli- 
mate for experimental use of new 
words by our students. 

. We can encourage the replace- 
ment of mass-words by acquaint- 


ing students with a range of 
specific terms used in expressing 
reactions to people, things, and 
events. 

use of a limited number of 
words in depth is more productive 
than superficial acquaintance with 
lists of words. 

. A knowledge of word-formation 
through a study of suffixes, pre- 
fixes, and base words will prove 
helpful. 

. An understanding of context clues 
to meaning and a knowledge of 
certain aspects of phonetics will 
help the student deal effectively 
with unfamiliar words. 


It would be comforting now to sup- 
pose that the application of these ways 
and means will solve the problem. 
Nothing could be further from 
the truth. No antiseptically admin- 
istered program of vocabulary devel- 
opment will succeed by its own 
momentum. What is needed is a con- 
suming student interest in words for 
themselves, an interest fed by the ex- 
ample of the genuine excitement of 
teachers over the variety, the flexibil- 
ity, and the unpredictable nature of 
our language. 


Teacher Voice in Certification Asked 


Among the resolutions Bn at the last annual convention of the NCTE was 


the following: “RESOL 


ED that the Executive Committee explore the possi- 


bility that national, regional, and state organizations presently working on the 
improvement of preparation and certification of teachers be asked to invite, where 
they do not already do so, classroom teachers of English to membership, so that 
they may have a voice in the formulation of policy. 
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Teaching Writing in the 
Junior High School 


Lois M. Grose 


The renewed emphasis on better articulation of the English program from level 
to level has made clearer the fact that the junior high school is often a no-man’s 
land. As a contribution to better definition of English in the junior high school, 
the Journal has solicited articles on various phases of the program from outstand- 
ing teachers and supervisors. This compact article presents an overview as well 
as specific detail. Miss Grose is Senior Supervisor of the Language Arts in the 


Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


Fo MANY people the junior high 

school is the problem child of the 
educational family. Certainly the main- 
tenance of a successful educational 
program at this level presents diffi- 
culties. In spite of the fact that young 
people during adolescence are restless 
and unusually difficult to control, 
junior high school classes too fre- 
quently are larger than those of the 
senior high school. Many young teach- 
ers consider a job at this level only a 
stepping stone to a more desirable 
assignment with senior students; so, 
as a result, a heavy turnover of teach- 
ers each year makes the maintenance 
of continuity in the educational pro- 
gram difficult. In the ninth grade par- 
ticularly may be found far too many 
“repeaters,” pupils who are “sitting 
out” the time until they reach the 
legal age for leaving school. 


All of these problems affect directly 
the writing program in the junior high 
school. Principals and supervisors are 
confronted each year with a new 
group of teachers who 
are often unable to meet effectively 


the disciplinary situations which de- 


velop with large classes of restless 
adolescents. Such teachers, faced with 


a multiplicity of new duties, find it 
difficult to do the long-range planning 
required for a successful writing pro- 
gram. Their lack of security in class- 
room control makes them reluctant to 
use the classroom as a writing labor- 
atory or to use group techniques in 
pre-correction or final evaluation of 
papers. The repeaters are a dead weight 
on any classroom cme decreasing 
the natural enthusiasm of other pupils 
by their determined and tragic indif- 
ference. 


With these problems and without 
the advantage of motivation which 
nearness to college brings to many 
senior high school students, junior high 
school teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators must plan carefully to de- 
velop a vigorous, successful program 
in the teaching of writing. It can be 
done. Such a program must provide 
frequent opportunities for boys and 
io to practice the skill of writing. 

o one learns to write by picking out 
simple subjects and predicates or by 
reciting the conjugation of the verb 
to be. As the typist practices repeated- 
ly the manipulation of the keys or the 
violinist masters the strings of his in- 
strument by frequent exercises, so the 
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writer must work continuously to de- 
velop skill in the manipulation of 
words into sentences, or sentences into 
paragraphs. 

How often is “frequent”? California 
teachers, in the study reported by 
William Dusel and reprinted in the 
Illinois English Bulletin for October 
1955, said that as an overall average 
pupils should write 250 words eve 
week. Most of us would agree on this 
amount as being desirable. However, 
we must be realistic. Despite the prog- 
ress being made toward the teaching 
load of 100 pupils recommended by 
the NCTE, teaching loads of 180-200 
pupils are common in the junior high 
school. What can we expect in a situ- 
ation like this? I find many teachers 
who can and do manage a carefully 
planned writing assignment every two 
weeks. These papers should be short— 
usually a single paragraph. There are 
certain teaching techniques which may 
produce effective results and yet save 
time for the teacher. For example, 
teachers may choose only one writing 
skill for emphasis in each paper, and 
evaluate each student’s work for that 
assignment on the skill which has re- 
ceived particular stress. Discussion of 
sample papers with the opaque pro- 
jector or pre-correction by student 
committees may part of the time take 
the place of the interlinear and sum- 
mary comment written on each paper 
by the teacher. Nothing, however, can 
alter the basic truth that the only way 
to learn to write is to write, and write 
often. 

The junior high school writing pro- 
gram should include activities in a 
carefully planned sequence so that, a 
continuity of skill and interest can 
be maintained. The pupil who is 
forced to write semester after semester 


paragraphs on “My Summer Vaca- 
tion,” a letter of application, and a 
reference report copied verbatim from 
the nearest encyclopedia is not only 
unlikely to develop writing skills but 
is likely to acquire such a profound 
distaste for the process of writing that 
he will avoid the activity whenever 
it is humanly possible. Students should 
be aware of progressive steps as the 
write, revise, and file their composi- 
tions. Threads of narrative, descri 
tive, and expository writing should 4 
followed through succeeding semes- 
ters. For instance, in description, a 
first paragraph may emphasize details 
of color; a second may place the ac- 
cent on sound effects. A third may in- 
clude sensory details of smell, taste, or 
touch, while a fourth may be a des- 
cription of a subject which will re- 
quire the inclusion of a variety of 
sensory impressions. In other words, 
assignments should proceed from sub- 
ject to related subjects, from the sim- 
ple to the more complex, from various 
parts to the whole. Where such a se- 
quential outline is not provided by 
the state or local curriculum, the 
teacher should plan her own series of 
writing problems, steadily increasing 
the scope and difficulty. 


Planning Writing Experiences 


What types of writing should junior 
high school students do? Although 
the trend is toward increasing em- 
phasis on expository writing, I believe 
that at the junior high school level 
boys and girls do their most effective 
work in writing about personal experi- 
ences and their own reactions to the 
world about them. For most of them 
the abstract has little interest; the desire 
to express their own experiences and 
feelings has great motivating power. 
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There are psychological and social 
values in this type of writing, also. 
The “writing out” of a problem may 
bring emotional release to a lonely, 
confused, or grief-stricken child. Often 
a teacher gains understanding of dif- 
ficult children through their written 
accounts of their problems. Tragedies 
of broken homes, rejection by par- 
ents, fear of gang reprisals, loss of 
loved ones—these are more common 
in the lives of junior high school 
students than teachers often realize. 
Personal writing then can have a 
therapeutic effect on the students and 
be a source of understanding for the 
teacher. 

A junior high school writing pro- 

should certainly include training 
in the very practical forms of writing 
which ap om will use as adults. Boys 
and girls should learn to write the sort 
of personal letter which is the written 
equivalent of good conversation. Us- 
ing correct form in the business letter 
should be habitual by the end of the 
junior high school years. Writing the 
minutes of a meeting, taking notes on 
an article for a report, writing a news 
story for the school paper—these are 
writing experiences rightfully included 
in practically every textbook and 
course of study. 

The writing of the reference theme 
is often left for the junior or senior 
year. Indeed, some college English 
teachers recommend that the refer- 
ence theme should not be attempted 
in high school at all, but should be re- 
served for the college years. However, 
the bad habits which lead to this opin- 
ion on the part of college teachers— 
the plagiarism, dependence on one 
major source, and lack of original 
organization—are developed in 
the junior high schools. Students write 


“reports” for social studies and sci- 
ence in the preparation of which they 
see nothing wrong in appropriating 
whole pages of an encyclopedia article 
without any recognition of the source 
of the information. For this reason 
training in the handling of reference 
materials should begin with a — 
definite teaching process in the sevent 
grade. Perhaps the best technique here 
is the use of controlled sources. One 
of our teachers mimeographs passa 
from three encyclopedias or other 
sources on a subject relating to the 
reading unit. From these mimeo- 
graphed passages students must take 
notes and then organize a brief report, 
written in their own words, but with 
credit given to sources through the 
use of a bibli hy. This reference 
writing sequential also, 
proceeding from the simple report 
at the seventh de to a refer- 
ence theme in the senior high school 
which not only includes the collection 
of material from various sources but 
also requires that the student draw a 
conclusion from the material he has 
gathered. 

What about creative writing? In its 
truest definition any writing which 
gives original expression to the 
thoughts and emotions of the writer 
is creative. Many people, however, 
use min to refer only to certain 
types of imaginative writing—the short 
story, sketch, or This 
ype of writing should never be 
orced, but certainly gifted pupils and 
those who may not be gifted but have 
a tremendous interest in these forms 
of expression should be encouraged 
and helped in their experiments with 
these forms. Before attempting the 
short story the student should be led 
to think of the people and the life he 
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kaows best. He should think in terms 
of the emotional drives which motivate 
the actions of people he knows. He 
should look around him to note the 
conflicts he sees: conflicts between 
two or more people, inner conflicts, 
conflicts between people and their en- 
vironment. The writing of dialogue 
and then the selection of a plot situ- 
ation should precede the writing of 
the short story. For poetry, the pre- 
liminary work should lead the student 
to the simple use of metaphor, of sharp 
and clear images. Some readers may 
feel that this type of work is far be- 
yond the ability of a junior high school 
student. Obviously, it is not for the 
average and below-average learner, but 
the creative potential of our most able 
students is often far beyond our ex- 
pectations. 


To turn to the negative side for a 
moment, I feel there are certain types 
of writing which should be either 
eliminated entirely or given much less 
emphasis than at present. We have re- 
peated artificial letter-writing assign- 
ments until they have become too trite 
to possess any instructional value. Why 
do we ask our seventh and eighth 
grade students to write over and over 
again the note of invitation and the 
letter of application? How many 
American seventh and eighth graders 
invite their friends to a party by 
writing informal notes? They either 
ask them in person or call by tele- 
phone. For most pupils at this grade 
level, writing the letter of application 
is a waste of time. Few of them are 
ready to apply for jobs; if they do 
work after school or in the summer, 
the chances are ten to one that the 
do not need to write a letter of appli- 
cation to secure a job as baby-sitter 
or pin boy. 


I should personally like to eliminate 
the written book report which is 
simply a retelling of the book’s plot. 
All the activities which the teacher 
devises to follow up individual read- 
ing should be measured by the cri- 
terion, “Does this assignment lead to 
a greater interest in books and to the 
development of permanent reading 


habits?” Extemporaneous writing in 


class may be one method of follow-up, 
alternating with panel discussions and 
various types of individual oral pres- 
entation. Pupils should be led to think 
of books in comparative terms. Par- — 
ticularly for the able student the writ- 
ten evaluation of books and other 
forms of mass media should be an im- 
portant part of the writing program. 
But let us banish the sort of written 
book report which is apt to make 
reading an unpleasant experience rath- 
er than a delightful one. 

The creative teacher will avoid such 
trite subjects as “My Summer Vaca- 
tion,” “My Hobby,” or “My Favorite 
TV Program.” It is true that in each 
of these areas there is much stimulating 
material for writing, but these subjects 
assigned “cold” will elicit the same 
hackneyed paragraphs which the stu- — 
dent wrote last year on the same 
topics. The creative teacher will not 
accept as satisfactory writing jingles 
which have no quality of poetry ex- 
cept one of the least important, rhyme, 
or feeble adaptations of a recently- 
read science fiction short story. By 
and large, teachers get what they de- 
mand from students. If a teacher con- 
siders this type of writing satisfactory, 
she is apt to get this—and nothing 
more. 

Obviously, both types and quality 
of writing will vary with the ability 
of the student. In the junior high 
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school, the slow-learning student 
should write just as frequently as the 
student of higher ability, . the 
writing activities should be limited to 
practical forms, such as letter-writing 
and the writing of personal experi- 
ence or opinion. If this pupil can write 
a simply-expressed paragraph with a 
large measure of accuracy, the teacher 
should be satisfied. For the academi- 
cally-talented boy or girl, writing ac- 
tivities should go beyond the work of 
the average group in both quantity 
and quality. Expository writing should 
be stressed, particularly critical evalu- 
ation of books, TV programs, motion 
pictures, concerts, art exhibits, record- 
ings, and any other art form with 
which the student has an opportunity 
to come in contact. These students 
should not only develop the ability to 
think and write logically, but they 
should think imaginatively and cre- 
atively. They can be encouraged to 
attempt the writing of poetry or short 
stories, to adapt a short story into a 
one-act play or half-hour TV script, 
to develop group projects which in- 
volve writing. No matter whether 
classes are homogeneously or hetero- 
geneously grouped, these differences 
in type and quality of writing should 
be maintained. 


Evaluating the Program 


The junior high school writing pro- 
gram should set up specific steps for 
the procedure in each writing activity. 
Since these are much the same at any 
level, perhaps I may summarize them 
in the form of questions which a 
junior high school teacher may ask 
herself in evaluating her writing pro- 
gram. 

1. Have I secured “readiness” for 

writing by beginning with oral 


discussion of the subject to sug- 
gest the type of writing ex- 
pected and to start ideas flowing? 

. Have I taught students to revise 
their writing by calling attention 
to common problems while the 
writing is in the first-draft stage? 

. Is my objective in grading the 
production of better writing by 
each student in the next assign- 
ment? In accordance with that 
objective, have I reacted to ideas 
expressed in the theme, com- 
mended the good qualities of the 
—s and pointed out specific 
ways by which the pupil may 
improve his writing skills? 

. Have I followed through in the 
checking of suggested revisions? 

. Have I used material from each 
set of papers for individual and 
group teaching of specific writ- 
ing problems? 

. Have I set up some means of 
cumulating in notebook or fold- 
er the writing of the semester? 


Such carefully planned procedures 
for writing assignments will pay divi- 
dends in the greater interest and 
achievement of the students. 

Young writers need and deserve an 
audience. One means of securing an 
audience is to set aside days for read- 
ing the best work from pupils’ folders. 
The selection may be made by the 
student, the teacher, or, best of all, by 
a student committee. Another and 
wider audience is achieved by the 
publication of a booklet of the best 
writing done in the school. A mimeo- 
graphed publication can be put out at 
little cost to serve the purposes of re- 
warding superior achievement in this 
skill, rnotivating future writing, and 
interesting parents and the general 
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public in the quality of writing stu- 
dents can do. Many large school sys- 
tems publish yearly the best student 
writing from all schools. Such a pub- 
lication, however, should be preceded 
by the preparation of anthologies in 
the individual schools in order to give 
many more students the satisfaction of 
seeing their work in print. 
What writing skills should be 
stressed in the junior high school pro- 
? From seventh through ninth 
grade the teacher should work for 
definiteness—the use of the concrete 
rather than the general term. How 
many of us have suffered through 
over-written paragraphs referring to 


“beautiful spring flowers”! When we 
can get the student first to see for him- 
self and then to make us see a single 
branch of forsythia, we have come a 
long way in the teaching of good 
writing. We may not speak of esd 


and coherence in the junior hi 

school, but boys and girls should learn 
that every sentence in a paragraph 
should relate to the central idea and 
that details in a paragraph should be 
arranged in the most logical order. 
Junior high school students should 
realize the fact that their ideas may 


not be understood if the expression 
of these ideas does not sr a to 
accepted rules of correct form. This 
is the time to teach mechanics. The 
same pupils who have developed as a 
defense mechanism the ability to “tune 
out” boring drill and discussion of 
principles of grammar often heard 
before will come to life mentally and 
learn rules of punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and sentence structure as they 
are needed to express the important 
things they want to say. 

By the time our boys and girls have 
finished junior high school they should 
be able to write a clearly-developed 
paragraph which says something 
worth-while, is correct in mechanics, 
and shows some variety in sentence 
structure. Our students should have 
discovered that though writing is hard 
work, there is great satisfaction to be 
gained in the successful expression of 
one’s ideas through the written word. 
If this is achieved, the advance of each 
pupil through the senior high school 
writing program should not be diffi- 
cult but a steady progress toward the 
goal of effective written communica- 
tion. 


NCTE Member Named Pi Delta Epsilon President 


Dr. Herman A. Estrin, executive associate in the De 


ent of English at 


Newark mini. of Engineering, is the new president of Pi Delta Epsilon, national 


college journa 


stic fraternity: More than sixty colleges and universities through- 


out the country selected Estrin as their unanimous choice for the two-year term. 
Dr. Estrin is a member of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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What Do You Expect? 


Clarence Derrick 


What does a university expect of the student in freshman English? Dr. Derrick, 
a professor of humanities and a teacher of freshman English at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, answers the question in a new way. He presents a case-study 
analysis of the performance on examinations of three students of varying levels of 


success. The findings are iliuminating. 


Groonpary school teachers of Eng- 
lish, conversing with college in- 
structors, are likely to ask two 
(1) “What demands does 
e college freshman English course 
make on our high school graduates?” 
and (2) “How can I best prepare my 
students to meet these demands?” 
Since only when the first question has 
been developed can the second be in- 
telligently attacked, the purpose of this 
article is to analyze the final examina- 
tion in one freshman course, the one at 
the University of Florida, and to study 
the performances of an “A” student, 
a “C” student, and an “E” student to 
discover, if possible, those character- 
istics which distinguish the successful 
from the unsuccessful student. 

Most commonly the secondary 
school English teachers will be told 
that colleges expect their freshmen to 
read well and widely, to write correct- 
ly and effectively, to speak with poise 
and fluency, to have ideas. But such 
general statements are of limited help. 
The writer proposes to fill out these 
broad objectives with specific details 
on the premise that there is merit in 
the dictum, “Don’t tell me what you 
are doing. Show me your examina- 
tions.” Obviously, the case study ap- 
proach as opposed to the statistical 
approach has the limitation that what 
we may find true for these three stu- 
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dents in this swan situation may 
not be generally applicable. Since for 
most of us, individuals have more real- 
ity than correlations, medians, and 
sigmas, the advantages of the method 
counterbalance the disadvantages. 
The writer did not know personally 
the students whose data are presented. 
He wanted a superior student (99th 
percentile ranking in a class of 2236 
second semester freshmen), an aver- 
age student (47th percentile rank), 
and a failing student (1st percentile 
rank) —all of whom had written on 
the same topic on the final essay ex- 
amination. Among the students he 
had taught, none met these criteria. 
Making a virtue of necessity the writer 
was interested to see wnat data were 
available and how much meaning 
could be deduced from them. Further- 
more, there was some advantage in not 
having formed preconceptions of the 
abilities of the students being studied. 
At the University of Florida a fresh- 
man’s grade in English is determined 
by his performance on two one-hour 
essays (one written in his discussion 
section and the other in the writin 
laboratory), a seventy-five minute ob- 
= “progress” test similar except in 
ength to the final objective test de- 
scribed below, two class speeches, a 
three-hour comprehensive objective 
final, a final speech, and a final essay. 
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All of these scores are combined to ob- 
tain the student’s percentile rank in the 
course. The entire staff decides where 
the lines are to be drawn which 
determine the letter grades. Space 
limitations do not permit detailed con- 
sideration of all the data so that only 
the results of the comprehensive ob- 
jective final and the final essay will 
be discussed. 


Comprehensive Objective Final 


This three-hour objective test con- 
tains 300 items including the following 
parts: 

45 vocabulary items 
sampling the 1600 words in the 
word list the students have stud- 
ied throughout the semester. 
These words are taken from the 
assigned reading and are identi- 
fied so that the student can find 
them in his reading. The footnote 
gives the particular words on this 
examination to illustrate the level 
of vocabulary the students are 
expected to master.’ 

15 sentence-type items (select the one 
of four sentences which uses the 
given word correctly, words 
from the word list). The words 
on this examination are listed 
below.? 

15 “pronunciation” items designed to 
encourage the student to use the 
pronunciation key in his diction- 

*Peregrination, obeisant, sedentary, stricture, 
sanguine, spurious, singular, imprecation, alac- 
rity, droll, diffident, demure, misanthropy, 
denouement, exonerated, abase, motley, aberra- 
tion, opprobrious, contritely, throes, respite, 
pallor, transpire, consummation, remiss, deri- 
sion, quays, sequester, fen, wanton, hauteur, 
turbid, crass, atones, contiguous, florid, mere- 
tricious, dilatory, harrowing, libertine, sinister, 
amorphous, adventitious, ulster. 

*Machiavellian, exemplary, scathing, petu- 
lance, magnanimous, laconic, implacably, idyl- 
lic, chauvinism, transmutes, harry, swarthier, 
refractory, crypt, grovel. 


when he is studying the 
words. The sample illustrates one 
of several techniques used in this 
section. Example, “Which of the 
following words has the main ac- 
cent on the third syllable? (1) 
diurnal (2) monolithic (3) mu- 
nificent (4) omnivorous (5) te- 
merity.” 

25 items testing familiarity with three 
assigned plays—Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, Pygmalion, Death of a 
Salesman. 

30 items based on poems assigned and 

30 double-weighted items on three 
poems printed on the test—Hous- 
man’s “To An Athlete Dying 
Young,” Meredith’s “Lucifer in 
Starlight,” Shakespeare’s “That 
Time of Year.” The Housman 
poem had been assigned; the 
others had not. 

45 items on three novels—Huckle- 
berry Finn, The Mayor of Cast- 
erbridge, The Great Gatsby. 

20 “general literary acquaintance” 
items. The premise is that an 
alert student who noted allusions 
in his assigned readings, who 
knew something about the cur- 
rent literary scene, who kept in- 
formed of local cultural events 
would be able to answer the 
questions readily. 

10 diction items which require the 
selection of the most appropriate 
word or phrase that would fit a 
given sentence. Although resem- 
bling vocabulary items, the dic- 
tion items make closer distinctions 
and depend more on context. 

20 “usage” items testing such points 
as these: spelling, broad reference 
of pronouns, comma with main 
clause joined by coordinate con- 
junction, subject-verb agreement, 
use of semi-colon, punctuation of 
direct quotations, “they’re” for 
“their,” “tourist” for “tourists,” 
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About the Editor — 
Dr. Jay E. Greene 


In editing this book, Dr. Greene 
has ——— to bear an extraordi- 
nary background of experience in 
the field of teaching English. For 
the past ten years, he has occupi 
the post of Examiner in the New 
York City school system, respon- 
sible for the selection of teachers 
and supervisors of English for the 
schools of the city. In this capac- 
ity, Dr. Greene has had broad and 
frequent contacts with the practi- 
cal problems of teaching English 
from the point of view of teachers, 
supervisors, and college personnel 
in New York and other parts of 
the country, and has established a 
national reputation in the field. 
He is editor and author of numer- 
ous books for secondary schools. 


*Essays for Modern Youth, b 
Dr. Jay E. Greene, Globe Boo 
Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH, edited by Dr. Jay 


E. Greene, is a really new book that offers a capti- 
vating and stimulating introduction to the delight- 
ful, urbane world of the essay. By skillful selection 
of the best contemporary and classical essay writ- 
ing, Dr. Jay E. Greene, editor of ESSAYS FOR 
MODERN YOUTH, has compiled a text which is sure 
to interest and challenge secondary-school youth. 
This is the book teachers have waited for — ma- 
terial for understanding and appreciating the 
wealth of thoughtful, expository writing that ap- 
pears in books and periodicals of our time. 

More than three years went into the preparation 
of ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH. Subject matter, 
authors and length of material were criticall 
evaluated by Dr. Greene to produce a book hi 
in interest value. Study questions and other teach- 
ing aids were carefully and class-tested 
before being incorporated into the text. 

Among the authors included in ESSAYS FOR 
MODERN YOUTH are Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
David Thoreau, William Saroyan, Carl Sandburg, 
George Bernard Shaw, Robert Benchley, George 
S. Kaufman, Clarence Day, H. Allen Smith, and 
Albert Schweitzer. 

Some of the noteworthy features of ESSAYS FOR 
MODERN YOUTH: 

e A great variety of selections — over 100 
teachable essays are included. 

e The essays are crganized into twenty units 
or theme-centers based upon the verified interests 
of adolescents. Some of the unit topics are: ON THE 
PLAYING FIELD, SCIENCE IN TODAY’S WORLD, THE AIR 
AGE, ENJOYING MUSIC AND ART, and EXPLORING 
BOOKS AND THE THEATRE. 

¢ Essays are of teachable length — some are 
short enough to be read and discussed during the 
same recitation period, while others lend - 
selves to more extended unit development. 

¢ The accent is on fresh material, challenging 
yet closely related to the interests of modern youth. 

* Provision is made for different levels of read- 
ing ability by selections varied in difficulty. 

¢ To stimulate discussion and thinking, there 
are essays which present diverse opinions on the 
same topic. 

¢ A broad sampling of the lighter side of con- 
temporary essay writing has been given in selec- 
tions by such master humorists as Thurber, Bench- 
ley, H. Allen Smith, Max Beerbohm,and others. 

¢ A unit on Opinions in the Press offers for 
study actual examples of varied expressions of 
opinion in our newspapers and magazines. 

e The writing of essays by pupils is fostered 
through helpful hints and an abundance of sug- 
ges topics for composition. 

e There are provocative teaching and learning 
aids, such as vocabulary quizzes, suggestions for 

i ion and follow-up activities, supplementary 
reading lists, and typical scholarship examination 
questions. See following page for complete contents . . . 
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ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH 


Compiled by Dr. Jay E. Greene +» Board of Examiners « New York City Schools 


Introduction: To the Student 
To the Teacher 


%® UNIT ONE — ALL IN JEST 


Coping with the Compliment -H. Allen Smith 
Professional Pride -Robert Benchley 

Back to the Rainbow - Heywood Broun 

The Great French Duel - Mark Twain 

A Very Dangerous Invention - Max Adeler 

The Shrike and the Chipmunks - James Thurber 
Getting Up on Cold Mornings - Leigh Hunt 


* UNIT TWO — IN QUEST OF A BETTER LIFE 


How to Handle Your Frustations 
Norman Vincent Peale 

Exchange of Opinion -irwin Edman 

I Resolve to Become a Jungle Doctor 
Albert Schweitzer 

The Thousand-Dollar Bill» Manuel Komroff 

Why We Succeed or Fail 
Charles H, Brower 

How to Keep Unruffled 
W. E. Sangster 

The Agreeable and the Disagreeable 
Benjamin Franklin 

Utilizing By-Products 
Arthur Brisbane 


* UNIT THREE — AROUND THE WORLD 


| Like Trains 
John Mason Brown 
Vagabonding in Europe 
Dan Ford 
Unsightly Billboards Need Not Clutter Up 
Our Costly Highways 
Neil M. Clark 
Walking Tours 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Going Out for a Walk 
Max Beerbohm 


UNIT FOUR — 


THE NATURAL WORLD AROUND US 
The Third of June 
Maurice Herzog 
In the Country 
George Jean Nathan 
The Camp at Lockjaw 
Navid McCord 
Ceward in the Congo 
Art Buchwald 
No Longer Do God's Little Children Go with- 
out Shoes 
Richard Attridge 


The Yosemite 


John Muir 


The Tree Cutters 


Henry David Thoreau 
Nature and Study 
John Burroughs 


% UNIT FIVE — 


THE CHALLENGE OF BEING YOUNG 

Are We and Our Children Getting Too Soft? 
Harry Henderson 

Let’s Stop Maligning American Youth 

Margaret Culkin Banning 
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WHAT DO YOU EXPECT; 


adjective misused for adverb, 
comma splice, “would of,” 
“scarcely no,” etc. 

15 items based on lectures given each 
week by various members of the 
staff and by guests from other 
departments. 


The performance of the three stu- 
dents on the parts of the final ob- 
jective test is given in the table below; 
the numerator of the fraction indicates 
the number of items the student an- 
swered correctly and the denominator 
is the total number of items in the part. 


Larry Low’s poor performance on 
the should be 
noted, especially his failure to get any 
of the sentence-type vocabulary ques- 
tions. Some conscientious but limited 
students can learn by rote to associate 
a word with a synonym but seem un- 
able to cope with the sentence-type 
of item. Frequently such students 
know only one meaning of a multiple- 
meaning word and are lost when their 
one meaning is not used. Note that 
the two sets of vocabulary items do 
not sharply separate Harry High from 
Mary Middleton. Harry High missed 
none of the fifteen pronunciation items 
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while Larry Low missed them all. A 
certain percentage of college students 
have never acquired sufficient skills in 
word analysis to cope with the pro- 
nunciation items. Differences in scores 
on the factual questions on the as- 
signed reading in drama, poetry, and 
the novel are pronounced except that 
either Larry Low did better than we 
might expect or Mary Middleton did 
poorer. The fact that different dis- 
cussion instructors vary in the emphasis 
they give to the novels might explain 
these scores. The thirty questions on 
the three poems are double-weighted 
to make students aware that the ary 
ty considers the ability to read with 
understanding the most important ob- 
jective of the course. The “A” student 
is distinctly superior as we would ex- 
pect and hope. The surprise is that 
the “E” student did as well as the “C” 
student, a suggestion that Mary Mid- 
dleton may have some crucial weak- 
nesses. 

The general literary acquaintance 
items, a section misunderstood and 
disliked by a majority of the students, 
separates the superior student from 
the average and inferior student. The 


Table 1 


PART SCORES 


ON FINAL OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 


pronuncia- 
tion 


Harry High 


& 


5 | lectures 


Mary Middleton 


als 


| 
ol] 


Larry Low 


ale 


Slam} S| S| diction 


263 
300 
169 
300 
98 
300 
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superior student has a background, he 
has read, he has literary interests, he 
knows what is going on. When Ogden 
Nash appears on the campus, the name 
registers with the superior student and 
it 1s likely that he will be in the audi- 
ence. He knows what plays the uni- 
versity players are presenting and goes 
to some or all of them. This seemingly 
peripheral set of items may be a ba- 
rometer of something important to 
success in English—-a background of 
information and developed eer in- 
terests. Learning takes place where 
there is receptivity in the learner. 
Many of our freshmen are unsuccess- 
ful because they are not “tuned in” 
to the stimuli to which they are ex- 
posed. Their minds are like insensitive 
photographic plates; the light rays 
strike the plate, but there is no re- 
action. 

On the diction items, the “A” stu- 
dent is decidedly + to the “C” 
and “E” students, who made the same 
score—four out of ten. An examina- 
tion of Larry Low’s file of composi- 
tions written during the semester re- 
veals that his instructor called to his 


attention por instances of faulty dic- 


tion. (Example, “The noise is gained 
by not having a muffler.”) When we 
remember his poor vocabulary scores, 
we can see that one of Larry Low’s 
difficulties in English is his poverty of 
words. Of course, it does not follow 
that the remedy is to give Larry Low 
long lists of words to learn since we 
know that the size of one’s vocabulary 
reflects one’s “native” ability and lin- 
guistic and literary experience. 

The “usage” items separate the stu- 
dents well. It is certainly true that 
many English teachers give too much 
emphasis to commas, semi-colons, 
comma splices, and spelling, probably 
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because we can point to the handbook 
and say, “See, you are wrong.” It is 
much more difficult to convince a 
student that his argument is illogical 
and that the word or expression he 
has used is ineffective in ie context. 
Tests of mechanics have their place, 
however, and can sort out the real 
cripples. Whereas the ability to recog- 
nize errors may not be prima facie 
evidence of competence in writing, 
gross inability to recognize errors is 
strong prima facie evidence of in- 
competence. 

The fifteen lecture questions do not 
discriminate; the “A” student got ten 
right, the “E” student eight. The “C” 
student answered only four out of 
fifteen correctly, but we do not know 
whether Mary Middleton did not at- 
tend the lectures or whether she was 
unable to remember the particular 
points that were asked on the examina- 
tion. 

The purpose of measurement is to 
rank individuals with respect to de- 
fined criteria; in this instance, the de- 
fined criteria are the subtests which 
make up the whole. The three stu- 
dents have performed differently on 
the three-hour objective oe 
four raw score points separate the 
“A” student from the “C” student, 
and seventy-one raw score points 
separate the “C” student from the “E” 
student. The “A” student is superior 
to the other two in all the subtests; 
the “C” student exceeds the “E” stu- 
dent in all the subtests except those 
on the novel, the interpretation of 
poems, and the lecture questions. 


The Essay Examination 


The final essay is a sixty-minute 
test written at the last meeting of each 
writing laboratory. A different set of 
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WHAT DO YOU EXPECT? 


topics is prepared for each group and | 


the essays, identified by student num- 
ber only, are read independently by 
two instructors who must agree within 
specified limits on the score to be as- 
signed. Where there is a larger differ- 
ence, the essay receives a third reading. 
The three students being considered 
chose to write on the following topic: 
“Despite the 40-hour week, the holi- 
days, and the coffee breaks, Americans 
are internationally known as_ hard 
workers. Why?” The instructors who 
evaluated these papers were in close 
agreement; the largest difference be- 
tween first and second readers was 
three points on a thirty-point scale. 
Here is what these students wrote. 


(Harry High) 
Americans Are Hard Workers 


“Despite the 40-hour week, the holi- 
days, and the coffee breaks, Americans 
are internationally known as hard work- 
ers.” The key to this idea lies not in 
numbers of hours worked or ir huge 
production a it can be found by 
contrasting the American attitude to- 
ward work with the Euro . Amer- 
icans live to work; Europeans work to 
live. 

This statement seems at first to be a 
direct contradiction to the goal of most 
Americans. Constant demands for a 
shorter work-week and more paid holi- 
days have led us to believe that we are 

rimarily interested in our leisure—we 
are not. The American is so personally 
involved with his job that escape from 
it is impossible. Instead of being a means 
to an end, his employment has become 
an end in itself. 

Go to any party where there are 
several men from the same place of em- 
ployment and listen to their conversa- 
tions. At a time when they should be 
relaxing and enjoying themselves, they 
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discuss the same problems which have 
beset them during the day. Coffee 
breaks during the working day serve not 
as rest periods, but as periods for cri- 
tiques and round-table discussions. No 
American businessman would think of 
going on vacation without notifying his 
office where he may be found. And most 
noticeable of all is the young executive, 
brief case under his arm, taking his wor- 
ries home with him. 

In Europe everyone carries a brief 
case. It contains his lunch, 7 oo 
or two, and perhaps a pair of shoes to 
be half-soled.. When European 
worker leaves his factory and the ex- 
ecutive leaves his desk, they leave them, 
both physically and mentally. They 
leave with the attitude that they have 
worked only in order to enjoy their 
leisure time when the work day is done. 
This attitude extends from the street- 
sweepers up through the executives of 
the et cartels; it includes the new 


middle class, which is — to ap- 
pear in Europe, and the se -employed. 

This difference in attitude is perhaps 
the greatest difference between Amer- . 
icans and Europeans. “You Americans,” 
a European businessman once told me, 
“all you ever do is talk shop.” The 
Euro does not seek out his co- 
workers during his leisure time. He pre- 
fers to associate with someone who 
shares something else with him, a hobby 
Europeans do not consider 
uncheons and cocktail parties the place 
to discuss business deals; they are times 
to eat and drink. Business is discussed in 
the office, and it is left in the office. The 
attitude often infuriates Americans, who 
feel that they are not getting anything 
done. 

The fact that the American is always 
preoccupied with his job whether he is 
at work or play accounts for the Euro- 
pean attitude that Americans are hard 
workers. It accounts for our high pro- 
ductivity and high standard oft living. 


It also accounts in part for our high 
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rate of heart disease and nervous break- 
downs. The price that we have paid for 
having the highest standard of living in 
the world is that we have lost the ca- 
pacity to enjoy it as fully as we might. 


(Mary Middleton) 


The Hard-Working American— 
Gradually Declining 


A generation ago Americans were 
known as hard workers. Today they 
retain this title of the hard-working 
American in spite of the 40-hour week, 
holidays, paid vacations, and the coffee 
breaks. It is apparent that the hard work 
of today is a small fraction of the hard 
work exerted by the former generation. 

It is probably that the hard work 

ken of today is more mental than the 
actual physical endurance of yesterday. 
The day of the push-button is just 
around the corner. This new era will 
undoubtedly in the long run bring more 
jobs, more leisure and more money to 
more people. 

The search for new methods, proc- 
esses, materials and machines is con- 
tributing to the shortening of the work 
week. With these new discoveries, man 
has more free time from the demands 
of his work. 

The day of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled worker, of the nut-tightener and 
the bolt-fastener, is almost over. The 
process has already begun. 

But the new technology will not 
destroy the value of human skills, it will 
merely raise the requirements and de- 
mand more of them. 


(Larry Low) 
Are Americans Hard Workers? 


I believe that there are two main rea- 
sons for the United States to be known 
as hard workers. The labor unions in 
their claims which are published for all 
to read and also the ae amount of 
goods we produce. 
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The labor unions when on strike or 
bargaining would like for the people to 
think that they have really got it rough. 
This would get public opinion in favor 
of the union, but also, people outside 
our country hear these claims that the 
very hard and 


workers are working 
may believe most of it. 

The publicity we receive would not 
have much effect if it wasn’t for the 
large supply of goods on the market. If 
someone tells you that he has been 
working hard and then shows you a 
train load of something he has made, it 
is only human nature to believe him. 

The United States is a great producer 
of many kinds of goods. When looking 
at the number of different goods and the 
quality of these, it may be difficult to 
believe that it could be produced in this 
country. The fact that most of these 
goods are produced mostly by machine, 
is overlooked. 

The workers of the United States are 
hard workers as evident from the prod- 
ucts they produce. The machine has 
helped the workers do much more in a 
shorter time, and made their work easier. 
The work that goes into one of these 
machines is mostly brain work. Workers 
of other countries may put more muscle 
power into the work they do but work 
shouldn’t be defined in muscle power 
alone. The brain work and knowledge 
should also be considered. 

Although the U. S. may not be hard 
workers in the way most people define 
the term, who can deny that we are pro- 
ducing more than any other country in 
most goods? 


What distinguishes the best of these 
essays from the other two? First, it 
has a unifying idea and develops it by 
contrasting the American and Euro- 
pean attitude towards work. The 
greatest weakness of freshman themes 
Is not usage errors, misspellings, and 
punctuation lapses; too many students 
do not have anything to say. Mary 
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WHAT DO YOU EXPECT? 


Middleton’s theme illustrates the point. 
Her theme is free from gross errors, 
but the paragraphing reflects the pau- 
city of ideas, the lack of organization 
and development. Freshmen write bet- 
ter when the subject is autobiograph- 
ical. Larry Low’s papers written 
during the semester which discuss his 
experiences with automobiles and 
automobile racing are better than his 
test composition. But college students 
must have some ability to handle ideas. 
Remember these students chose this 
topic from a list of seven, presumably 
because they knew something about it. 

Secondly, the superior paper uses 
specific details—the briefcase with its 
lunch, magazines, and pair of shoes, 
the citing of a conversation with a 
European. The average and poor stu- 
dents either do not realize the im- 
portance of filling out the bare bones 
of their outlines or are incapable of 
doing it. Contrast the difference in 
length between the “A” theme and 
the other two. How to train students 
to have ideas? Ay, there’s the rub. 
Expose them over a long period of 
time through all possible media and 
some will be infected. Make some de- 
mands, particularly of the abler stu- 
dents. 

There are other differences—in dic- 
tion (the word “cartel” suggests that 
Harry High has some knowledge of 
European economics), sentence struc- 
ture (parallelism and antithesis), sen- 
tence variety, mechanics (use of the 
semi-colon), but the essays speak for 
themselves. 

One difficulty with the essay-type 
of examination is that an individual 
may have an “off-day” with a par- 
ticular topic. Therefore, we need to 
ask how typical these samples are of 
the students’ writing. Harry High’s 
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writing is easciageiy 4 superior. Con- 
currently with his freshman English 
he received an “A” in an elective 
course in writing. The following are 
excerpts from comments made by the 
instructor who read Mary Middleton’s 
themes during the semester: “less sum- 
mary and more of your own ideas,” 
“no apparent grammatical problems,” 
“too brief,” “satisfactory as far as it 
goes but doesn’t go very far,” “use 
specific examples,” “this is not what is 
meant by analysis,” “when you quote 
you have an obligation to quote 
accurately,” “poor paragraphing,” 
“needs better transitions.” Lack of 
thought content is Mary Middleton’s 
weakness. 

Larry Low is weak in mechanics, 
spelling, and diction. His test essay 
deserves a failing grade, but, during 
the semester, writing on subjects 
largely of his own choosing, he did 
better. Although recognizing his weak- 
nesses, Larry Low’s writing instructor 
did not consider him a failing student 
and the composition file supports this 
judgment. However, Larry’s inability 
to get beyond his limited personal ex- 


periences is a crucial flaw. 


General Achievement 
and Prediction 


What success did these students 
have in their other academic courses? 
Harry High had two A’s (both in 
English), three B’s, and one C. Mary 
Middleton had two C’s and two D’s. 
Larry Low had three E’s and one D, 
a record which caused him to be 
dropped from the university. 

Could the achievement of these stu- 
dents have been predicted from data 
available when they began their first 
semester? Table 2 gives the results of 
aptitude and achievement examinations 
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Table 2 


PERCENTILE RANKS ON APTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
BASED ON UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA FRESHMAN NORMS 


Cooperative 
General Achievement Tests 


Social 
Studies 


Natural 
Science 


Math. 


99 


90 


96 


Mary Middleton 


45 


65 


81 


Larry Low 


45 


21 


32 


expressed as percentile ranks based on 
University of Florida freshman norms. 

The data in Table 2 would lead us 
to expect three distinct levels of 
achievement from these students, and 
Larry Low seemed to have a fighting 
chance, a prospect which was not real- 
ized. Harry High and Mary Middleton 
had the same percentile rank on Co- 
operative English B—Effectiveness of 
Expression. In 1958 a revised Co- 
operative English test which tested 
mechanics and effectiveness was pub- 
lished. On this new test, Harry High 
had a percentile rank (Florida fresh- 
man norms) of 95, Mary Middleton 
had a rank of 45 and Larry Low, a 
rank of 13, a suggestion that the re- 
vised test is an improvement over the 
old one, since these results correspond 
with the other data showing that 
Harry High is a superior student in 
English. On the Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Harry High, Mary Middleton, 
and Larry Low had percentile ranks 
of 98, 63, and 18 on Florida freshman 
norms. 

High school records tell this tale. 
Harry High, who graduated with 
honors from a private preparatory 
school, ranked ten in a class of thirty- 
five. Significantly, he was editor of 
the school newspaper and _ assistant 


editor of the yearbook. Mary Middle- 
ton graduated from one of Florida’s 
better high schools, twenty-two in a 
class of 243. Her high school grades 
were mostly in the nineties, much 
better than her college record. Was 
she overrated in high school? There 
is some evidence that she may have 
been. Larry Low had a “C” record 
in high school, achieving a rank of 
sixty-six in a class of ninety-two. Hi: 
school “C’s” may be college “E’s.” 


Instructor's Subjective Evaluation 


At the University of Florida each 
freshman student in English has two 
instructors—a discussion instructor and 
a writing laboratory instructor. Eval- 
uations were not available from all six 
instructors but at least one instructor 
commented on each student. Harry 
High’s discussion instructor reported: 
“a somewhat introverted personality, 
did not contribute without prompting 
to class discussion, on the basis of dis- 
cussion appeared to be a ‘C’ student, 
conscientious.” Mary Middleton’s dis- 
cussion instructor described her as 
“well-groomed, unobtrusive, non- 
participating in discussion, did not 
seem to know other students, no better 
than a ‘C’ student, conscientious.” 
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WHAT DO YOU EXPECT? 


Larry Low’s writing instructor con- 
sidered him “a ‘C’ student in writing, 
sincere, lacking verbal facility in writ- 
ing and speaking, conscientious.” It is 
striking that the instructors thought 
that all three of these students had 
some of the characteristics of “C” 
students. Does this suggest some cau- 
tion in formulating subjective judg- 
ments? Note that all three students 
were described as conscientious so 
that indifference or resistance do not 
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explain the achievement of Mary Mid- 
dleton and Larry Low. 


Conclusion 

It is the writer’s belief, biased un- 
doubtedly by his own training and ex- 
perience, that English teachers are 
too inclined to act and argue in the 
absence of evidence. The modest hope 
is that the facts presented in this article 
may make more explicit just what is 
expected of freshmen in their first 
year of college English. 


English Meets the Challenge — (Continued from page 74) 


“To think straight about what?” 
“Well, about the things on think 


” 
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about, and the things they rea 

“What things do they read?” 

“Oh, poetry and essays and novels.” 

“Can’t they read those things by 
themselves?” 

“Well, I try to show them what 
poetry and prose mean, not just what 
they say in so many words.” 

“You mean you read things like 
Shakespeare and Dickens in your 
classes?” 

“Yes, and many other things too.” 

“It can’t be so hard just to read 
things and talks about them as to 
teach, say, Latin or arithmetic, is it?” 

“Yes, I think it’s a great deal 
harder.” 


“Well, maybe. But it doesn’t seem 
so to me .. . Do you like teaching 
English?” 

“Yes, I like it better than anything 
else in the world.” 

After such a coriversation as this 
with my grandmother, I always felt 
a kind of cold insecurity assailing me. 
I wondered if the teaching of English 
was as vague an exercise and occupa- 
tion as my own answers to her ques- 
tions. I felt, in fact, sure of only about 
two of my answers: first, that the 
teaching of English is at once the 
hardest thing in the world to do and, 
second, that it is more fun to do than 
anything else in the world."* 


™"M Ellen Chase, A Goodly Fellowsbin, 
(Macmillan, 1939), pp. 265-267. 
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A Course in Communication 
For High School Seniors 


Robert N. Lewin 
Harrison High School, Harrison, New York 


Of course, I had submitted all of my 
enthusiastic suggestions in writing; still, 
I hardly expected the administration to 
adopt my plan. I had merely suggested 
throwing out the established senior Eng- 
lish curriculum and replacing it with my 
newly conceived course called “Com- 
munications and the Communication 
Arts.” And this at the start of my first 
year of teaching at Harrison High! 

Why propose a “new” senior English 
course? To say that the essence of life is 
change is to utter a platitude—yet all too 
often the deep significance of this truth 
is overlooked. If our culture were not 
a changing culture, if it were static, 
there would be no need for a changing 
curriculum. But not only is our culture 
changing, it is changing with a rapidity 
that leaves us al! a bit unnerved in this 
“age of anxiety.” 

Is it coincidental that this age of anx- 
iety is also the age of the mass media? 
Television, for instance, may prove to 
be just as revolutionary as was the print- 
ing press four hundred years ago. Stu- 
dents may soon (if they do not already) 
learn more outside the classroom— 
through the mass media of television, 
radio, motion pictures, pe- 
riodicals, and paperback books—than 


they learn during school hours. The mass 


media are here and, for better or for 
worse, their effect upon education and 
our students cannot be ignored. 

In this era of mass media—this epoch of 
simultaneity—news of events reaches us 
almost simultaneously with their occur- 
rence. Thus we are forced to evaluate, 
form opinions, and react with a speed 
never before necessary. Our young 
people are subject to a barrage of words 
unlike anything the world has seen or 
heard before. Everyone, from the manu- 
facturer of a deodorant to the leader in 
the Kremlin, is trying to affect their 
opinions. To understand, to analyze, to 
consider these messages to which all are 
exposed requires a better knowledge of 
the communication process itself and of 
the communication arts. 

Communication is at the core of ev- 
ery individual’s efforts to relate himself 
to his environment. Viewing, er 
reading, writing, speaking, even think- 
ing, are basically processes in which 
communication is deeply involved. How 
better can time be spent than in an ef- 
fort to increase the students’ skills in 
communication considered in these 
broad terms? 

The purpose of the course in “Com- 
munication and the Communication 
Arts” is to provide the student with a 
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deeper understanding of the mass media 
and at the same time to afford him a 
keener conception of the communica- 
tion process itself, with emphasis upon 
the ways by which he can employ this 
understanding to achieve the ability to 
communicate better. Since all but the 
most primitive communication involves 
the use of symbols, stress is placed upon 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
with an increased awareness of symbols. 
An effort is also made to introduce the 
student to the varied kinds of symbolic 
expression evident in paintings, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, music, and so on. 


Content of the Course 


For purposes of outlining course con- 
tent, it is necessary to list 
items such as “Literature,” “Literary 


Criticism,” “Linguistics,” and so on. But 
these subjects cannot be treated as iso- 
lated studies; they are all interrelated 
and part of one and the same thing, an 


in practice are taught as such. : 


1. New perspectives on the importance 
of “English” to the student, with spe- 
cific consideration of language as a 
form of behavior. (Note: It seems 
never too late to re-emphasize the 
social importance of language be- 
havior. Girls who never cared much 
for the gold star that “good” English 
won them from their second grade 
teacher now begin to care a great deal 
about the husband good English can 
win them.) 

. An introduction to modern theories 
of the communication process: i.e., a 
consideration of such questions as 
“How does man communicate?”, 
“What are the obstacles to successful 
communication?”, “How can you tell 
when communication has been suc- 
cessful?”, and so on, with the basic 
structure furnished by the concepts 
of Shannon-Weaver and Harold Lass- 
well. 

. Perception: a brief introduction to 
the psychology of perception, prefer- 
ably through the use of visual aids 
and demonstration. “None are so blind 


as those who will not see,” and an 
appreciation of the fact that every- 
thing we see is colored by our indi- 
vidual “make-up” and that experience 
is essential to an understanding of 
problems encountered in the effort 
to communicate effectively. 


. Symbols in the communication pro- 


cess: progressing from an understand- 
ing of the simpler symbols (e.g., the 
flag as a symbol of the nation) to an 
understanding and appreciation of 
more complex symbols (e.g., words). 


. Modern linguistics: examination of 


the various levels of speech; consid- 
eration of the structure of English, 
with applications to improved writ- 
ing ability, where possible; applied 
semantics, based upon Hayakawa’s 
Language in Thought and Action; 
analysis of “non-literary” communi- 
cation—e.g., news reports, political 
speeches, advertising, etc.—based upon 
a semantic approach. 


. Literature: the entire stress is on litera- 


ture as a form of human communica- 
tion. Stress is therefore upon meaning 
and significance rather than upon 
historical development (the usual 
“chronological” or “survey” a 

proach). The specific key wor 

selected — limited in number — are 
read by the class as a group and 
discussed in depth. This contrasts with 
the usual necessity of hurriedly—due 
to lack of time—trying to cover many 
authors and many centuries, thus ac- 
cording only a superficial treatment 
to the works (or worse yet, extracts) 
read. The student is free to choose 
what he wishes for outside reading. 


. Literary criticism: not only is this 


subject matter tied in with learning 
how to evaluate the worth of litera- 
ture—it is closely allied with learning 
how to read and write intelligently. 
Concepts of the “New Critics,” as ex- 

unded by I. A. Richards and Wil- 
iam Empson, provide the student 
with tools for getting at the meaning 
of their reading. 


. The Mass Media: television, radio, 


motion pictures, newspapers, and 
periodicals are today of such signifi- 
cance that they cannot be ignored by 


any modern English course. Specific 
units (not hours, but days and weeks 
in length) devoted to the study of 
each medium, its content, and an 
evaluation thereof, are essential if the 
student is to be truly “literate” in the 
modern sense. 


All of the above represents only a 
skeleton of the course. The basic prob- 
lem lies in deciding whether it is better 
for students to spend their time trying 
to learn which English author wrote 
which poem in which century—or to 
spend their time nrying to learn to read, 
write, listen, and see effectively and with 
comprehension. In proposing a new 
course of this , I did so not merely 
with the knowledge that the ability to 
communicate successfully is important 
to each individual, but with the con- 
viction that the fate of our modern 
world hangs upon man’s ability to com- 
municate better with all men. 


The Course in Action 


It is obviously not possible to outline 
all of the events connected with the 
actual teaching of the Communications 
course. Many comments come to mind, 
the first of which is that the students, un- 
— and of a wide range of abilities, 
earned a good deal from the mature, 
almost college level of presentation, 
liked what they learned, and demon- 
strated an ability to transfer this learning 
when confronted with unfamiliar situ- 
ations. 

I think in particular of the vast strides 
they made in their ability to read, under- 
stand, and criticize poetry. In both mid- 
term and final examinations, they were 
= poems which they had never seen 

efore (see question #1 below) and 
asked to criticize them. They did admi- 
rably. During the term a number of 
students asked me whether it would 
be acceptable if they tried to work out 
a book report based on I. A. Richard’s 
“Sense,” “Feeling,” “Tone,” and “Inten- 
tion.” Of course I said “yes”; this is an 
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example of what I mean by “transfer of 
learning.” Furthermore, those students 
who took the College Boards volunteered 
the information that the approach the 
had learned helped them in C.E.E.B. 
questions involving comprehension. 


A six-week unit in semantics, based 
upon Hayakawa’s Language in Thought 
and Action, was successful and main- 
tained a high level of interest on the part 
of the students. 


By this time the students had discovered 
that merely memorizing facts would not 
help them in this course. Much of my ef- 
fort throughout the year was concentrated 
upon trying to teach the youngsters to 
think. Both objective and subjective ques- 
tions were given on their examinations, and 
the samples below will give a good indica- 
tion of the response demanded of the stu- 
dents. 


1, (Understanding Poetry). Analyze one 
of the two poems printed on the next 
page. [The poems were Wordsworth’s 

e World Is Too Much with Us” 
and Masefield’s “Cargoes.”] Use I. A. 
Richard’s approach, “Sense,” 
“Feeling,” “Tone,” and “Intention.” 
Read the poem of your choice several 
times before starting to write. When 
you write, be specific; do not indulge 
in vague generalizations. 

2. (Semantics). The statement: “We 
have reached a crossroad in the world; 
the small nations must choose between 
us and the Communists” is an example 
of: 

(a) confusing levels of abstraction 

(b) a two-valued orientation 
(c) a report 
3. (Television). A complaint registered 
by the American Legion against an 
“un-American” program would be a 
case of: 
(a) government censorship 

(b) industry censorship 
(c) cultural climate censorship 
(d) pressure group censorship 

4. (Reading and Writing). Assume that 
you are the Book Critic of the H.H.S. 
newspaper. Name for your readers 
three of the books for which you 
wrote book-reports this term, then 
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select one to recommend, stating 1n- 
telligently and as specifically as pos- 
sible why you think your selection 
is the “best” of the books you read. 
Write about 300 words. Your compo- 
sition will be graded on all counts: 
coherence; content; consideration of 
audience; mechanics. 

. (Communication Theory). List the 
five terms of the Lasswell “Formula.” 
How can this formula be used to im- 
prove your own personal communi- 
cation? Give an original and specific 
example. 

[Note: The five terms are WHO, 
SAYS WHAT, THRU WHAT 
MEDIUM, TO WHOM, WITH 
WHAT EFFECT.] 


The four-week unit on TV (yes, to 
do a sensible job, to explain the eco- 
nomic structure and driving force 
behind TV, to branch out into the mys- 
teries of the world of advertising and 
merchandising, to discuss censorship and 
the many problems and limitations of 
TV, to explain rather than to damn, 
takes four weeks—and then some) cul- 
minated with an after-hours session. A 
little investigation revealed that Don 
Hewitt, a TV producer for the Columbia 
Broadcastin was a resident of 
our town. Mr. Hewitt accepted my in- 
vitation to discuss TV with the young- 
sters, and more than two out of three 
students came back to school at eight 
o’clock in the evening to take part in 
the discussion, knowing that they would 
receive no reward for coming other than 
a chance to discuss the subject further. 

The after-hours “seminar” proved so 
popular that it became an institution. 
At the completion of each unit of class- 
room work, I tried to find a speaker who 
was experienced in the field. It’s sur- 
prising how many residents of your own 
community are highly skilled in fields 
that touch on your work, and how 
willing they are to give of their time for 
the students. At the conclusion of the 
unit on radio, Andre Baruch spent an 
evening with us. I bought the ice cream, 
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but he entertained and taught the stu- 
dents and did it well. 


It was seldom necessary to look far 
for help; the heads of our own art and 
music departments both held the stu- 
dents entranced after hours. 


Writing was closely tied to course 
content at any given time. Students 
wrote advertising copy, business letters, 
“reports” when they were studying 
semantics, original poetry, original plays 
(one scene is enough), parodies, and 
criticisms of books, motion pictures, TV 
shows, and so on. Standards were high, 
not only for content but for mechanics. 
A single “run-on” sentence or single 
“sentence fragment” brought the paper 
down to a 65%. Spelling errors cost 
5% each, with no discount for quantity. 
Many “gimmicks” were tried to help 
the student become proficient in writin 
without my becoming drowned wi 

rs to correct. I wish I could report 
that I have found the painless, way 
to teach good writing. I haven't. 


Literature was not neglected, but in- 
stead of plowing through England in 
Literature from cover to cover, I selected 
only works that seemed to me pertinent 
to the lives of my students at their 
present stage of maturity. For example, 
we all read Orwell’s 1984, which the 
school furnished in paperback edition, 
and though it is surely not the best piece 
of English literature we read, it proved 
the most provocative. It was cursed, 
praised, damned, and contested—and I 
should give a t deal to be able to 
find other books that would arouse so 
much interest and reaction among my 
students. 

What does it all add up to? First, 
“technical” approaches to communica- 
tions (the Shannon-Weaver concept, 
the Lasswell “Formula,” I. A. Richard’s 
scheme in Practical Criticism) can be 
taught to high school seniors and do 
result in observable improvement in the 
ability to communicate efficiently. 
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Second, units in semantics, TV, mo- 
tion pictures, and so on, equip the stu- 
dent with knowledge that is useful to 
him from the moment he learns it—and 
the average student finds the subject so 
interesting that he will put in extra 
hours to learn more about it. 


Last, a teacher does not have to be a 
genius (believe me) to give such a 
course. He does have to devote a con- 
siderable amount of time to research and 
preparation, for I know of no textbooks 
that you can hand out; you'll have to 
prepare the information yourself and 

ass it along via mimeographed sheets, 
ectures, and discussions. The field is so 
fascinating, though, that you'll enjoy 
every minute of your investigation. 


Continued Next Week 


You'll find it thrilling to regularly find 
in today’s paper or TV show material 
that ties in with tomorrow’s class work, 
for that’s how alive and current the 
subject matter is. 


But let there be no misunderstanding. 
This is not—nor should it be construed 
as—a proposition to disregard our cul- 
tural heritage. What is suggested is a 
scholarly approach to a different selec- 
tion of material, material culled from 
the vast field of “English,” material 
pertinent to our time and its unique 
ne material expressly chosen to 

elp our youngsters find their way 
through the twentieth century and help 
insure that there will be a civilized 
twenty-first. 


Mabel M. Staats 


What English teacher has not been 
frustrated by the realization that most 
students can analyze stories and essays 
in textbooks fairly well but fail to apply 
the criteria they have learned to their 
own original classroom writing? Yet the 
utilization of the standards of evaluation 
they have learned is certainly one of the 
main objectives of English work. What 
causes the failure in transition from the 
works of the authors in the textbooks 
to the current classroom writing and 
how can it be overcome? 


Let us consider a fairly typical situ- 
ation. At the conclusion of a study of 
literature or composition the class is 
asked to write on subjects such as “My 
Favorite Hobby” or “The Most Exciting 
Thing I Ever Saw” and the teacher be- 
lieves that he is appealing to the students’ 
interests and is arousing their creative 
ability. He reasons that these topics are 
personal and therefore the students will 


Southwest High School, Miami, Florida 


write happily and easily about them. 
When a student is called upon to read 
his composition before the class a wall 
of silence prevails. When pressed for an 
opinion, a cautious classmate may re- 
mark, “It sounds all right to me,” or 
another may state vaguely, “I think it’s 
pretty good,” and the tone of the evalu- 
ation is set. It is unlikely that any com- 
ments will be more valuable than these. 
What are the blocks in their way? 
There are usually two parts to the 
problem; the writers are not interested 
and neither are the listeners. Too often 
the fun of self-expression is destroyed 
by a assignment, suggested 
in the textbook or by the teacher, which 
elicits dull and uninspired written work. 
Hobbies and personal experiences of the 
objective type have been overdone by 
the time students reach senior high 
school. They are weary of turning the 
spotlight on the same facets of their 
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lives, and the assignment is merely an- 
other exercise in bored production. 
Students who listen to the resulting writ- 
ten composition find little that is chal- 
lenging or new in the presentation. 
Since they tend to ne themselves 
with the classmate author because they 
have suffered the same uninspired ac- 
on they are hesitant to criticize the 
result in class. 

What assignment will stimulate origin- 
ality and arouse enthusiastic production? 
How can student evaluation be used ef- 
fectively to give practice in weighing 
their written expression? These ques- 
tions faced me at the end of a six-weeks 
period. Three junior English classes had 
read and analyzed a variety of short 
stories and had studied types of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. A change from 
readers of literary examples to authors 
would be timely. Another fillip was 
added to the problem by the fact that 
a number of obameion from schools both 
inside and outside the state would visit 
the classes expecting to see a demon- 
stration of the utilization of grammar 
skills in original writing. 

Brevity was an important factor on 
two counts. Writing complete stories, 
because of the length of time involved, 
would destroy the pleasure of many 
students in an average class and would 
frighten the less able ones into alibis for 
doing nothing or for attempting to 
paraphrase some chiller. Time 
would also preclude reading aloud many 
stories in class, and unless this was done 
much of the titillation over the results 
would be lost and no participation of 
the entire class would be possible. After 
considering these problems I decided 
to try the following new approach. 


How the Plan Works 


“Continued Next Week” is a plan 
which stimulates student composition 
and makes class evaluation of the prod- 
ucts a lively affair. Students are asked 
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to write only the opening paragraph to 
a = or moving picture to be “con- 
tinued next week.” The requirements 
written on the board look simple and 
there are no boundaries set for the im- 
agination. The opening paragraph 
should: 


1. Indicate the setting and the main 
character 

2. Use variety in sentence structure 

3. Have not less than five nor more 
than ten sentences 

. Arouse reader’s interest to a high 
pitch 

. Cut off the “installment” abruptly 
without revealing the outcome of 
the exciting initial situation 


With gusto pencils begin to move and 
within the study period each student 
writes one, or even two, story openings. 
Secrecy is stressed. “Don’t reveal your 
best brain-waves ahead of time,” I warn 
them. Reminders to check the require- 
ments bring closer examination of their 
work. They are advised that on the fol- 
lowing day each paragraph will be read 
aloud and a student evaluator will ana- 
lyze the writing in the light of criteria 
to be placed on the board. When they 
come to class the following outline is 
there for the student critics. 


EVALUATION oF LEAD PARAGRAPH 


I. What mood is expressed? 
A. Excitement, anger, haste, fear, 
etc. 
B. Humor, lightness, pleasure, etc. 
C. Dignity, leisureliness, depth, etc. 
II. Type of sentence 
A. Balanced 
B. Rhetorical 
C. Rhythmic 
. Length of sentence 
A. Short 
B. Medium 
C. Long 
D. Varied 


. Form of sentence 
A. Simple 
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B. Compound 
C. Complex 
V. Effectiveness of paragraph due to: 
A. Clear central impression 
B. Selection of sharp details 
C. Appeal to senses 
D. Appeal to emotions 
E. Appeal to imagination 
F. Comparison with familiar 
G. Use of figures of speech 


The next day John reads his para- 
graph. 


The whistle screamed as the dark gra 
train sped through the night neal 
the border. The inside of the coach was 
hazy with smoke hanging in the air. In 
a dingy corner a little man with a dark 
moustache sat tightly grasping a black 
brief case. A shot rang out. The little 
man shivered in a last convulsion and 
fell in the aisle. 


Dennis, called on to evaluate, looks at 
the criteria on the board and says, 
“There is no particular mood so this will 
probably be a story centered on plot. I 
think the sentences are balanced, medium 
in length and mainly simple. There were 
good details appealing to the senses such 
as the whistle screaming, the sight of 
the smoke, the appearance of the man 
and the sound of the shot.” I ask if he is 
sympathetic with the man. “No, just 
curious to know why he was shot.” 

Rose volunteers, “We don’t know 
enough about him to be interested in 
him.” I inquire what could be added to 
arouse our sympathy. “What he thought; 
how he felt; why he was there.” 

“What may he have been?” 

“A spy escaping from the United 
States.” 

“A robber making off with bank 
money.” 

“A refugee fleeing from an Iron Cur- 
tain country.” 

The answers are coming thick and 
fast now. The class agrees that with the 
addition of a few more details about the 
man and his emotions the paragraph 
will arouse more interest. 
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Winifred is next. The class stirs and 
settles in anticipation. 

Please, George, please slow down! 
You know good and well that I don’t 
like fast driving. The roads are too i 
and slippery for clowning and I’m afraid. 
George, do you have to go sixty miles 
an hour? George, what in the name of 
goodness are you trying to do? Please 
slow down. There’s a curve ahead. I 
said slow down, not faster! Anyone in 
his right mind wouldn’t try to make 
this turn at seventy-five miles an hour! 
George, watch out!—George! George! 


Understanding murmurs are muffled 
by the girls, and the boys smile > 
Fear and excitement are the mooc 
Appeal to the emotions is strong. 
Sentences are short, simple, almost sorte 
mic, and some are rhetorical, the stu- 
dents agree with the evaluator. When 
I ask how it differs from the first ex- 
ample they reply that it is a familiar 
scene and emotion. Suspense is built up 
quickly and effectively. 

By this time the class interest is high 
and they are eager to hear each para- 
graph and to analyze it. There is much 
— ation in the general discussion 

ollowing the evaluator’s remarks. Some- 
times there is an appeal to the author, 
“What did you have in mind? Tell us 
what happened next.” Sweet words to 
budding authors! When the bell rings 
there is a general chorus, “Will we hear 
the others tomorrow?” Assured that we 
will finish the reading and discussion 
next day, they troop out chattering 
about the lesson. 

The students enjoyed the project if 
the questions about doing it again are 
any indication. They had let their im- 
aginations soar and had written some- 
thing which stirred the interest of their 
classmates. They had been able to figure 
out how and why it had been effective 
and to see ways to make it more so. 
They felt fairly successful as writers and 
as critics. It was a beginning for more 
critical reading and writing. 
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Windows on the World 


Lorraine Lowry 
Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


What better title for a home reading 
project in an advanced composition class 
than “Windows on the World,” es- 
pecially for seniors, many of whom were 
taking their ninth course in English? 
They needed the stimulus of an entirely 
new list of books, and so did I, for I 
had already taught most of these stu- 
dents at least once or twice. It’s obvious, 
of course, that UNESCO’s “Courier” 
_ me the idea for the title. My new 
ist should present books written since 
World War Two about places that of- 
fered people and events worth watching 
through our “windows.” 

In introducing the plan, I reminded 
the class of last term’s visit by the Her- 
ald-Tribune-sponsored group of foreign 
students. Almost everyone had watched 


their television program, and many had 
met and talked to the Indian who visited 
our school and was the house guest of 
one of our boys. To look in on the 
homes and family backgrounds of other 
teen-agers seemed an inviting prospect. 

It’s amazing, too, how the movies and 


TV became springboards for the project. 
Sayonara and Love !; a Many-Splen- 
dored Thing almost all the class had seen, 
and knew also as songs. When I said 
they’d find the book, Sayonara, quite 

ifferent from the picture, some asked, 
“How are they different?” 

“No, don’t tell us,” pleaded others. 

“Tl just say this,” I. answered, “Do 
you know what the word ‘Sayonara’ 
means? Well, then.” 

“Oh, no! Don’t they get married?” 

Because of their acquaintance with 
South Pacific and Tea House of the 
August Moon, the students were eager 
to read something else of Michener and 
Sneider, even though as different as The 
Bridge at Andau and A Pail of Oysters. 


Many had seen Dr. Thomas Dooley and 
his work on TV’s Bold Journey, and a 
few knew that he had his medical train- 
ing in St. Louis and had recently visited 
here and raised funds for his work. 
News of Crown Prince Akihito’s en- 
gagement stimulated interest in Win- 
dows for the Crown Prince and Nagaki, 
Empress of Japan. Alaskan statehood 
made Moonlight at Midday desirable 
reading. 

In making copies of the books easily 
available, our librarians were very help- 
ful. The librarian in “— of the young 
adult division of the public library came 
to talk to the class, brought some books, 
and gave us additional titles. Our own 
school librarian devoted all of one 
month’s allotment of funds to our recom- 
mendations, so that books were easy to 
acquire. Everybody had a choice. 


Reporting on Books 


Once the reading got into full swing, 
I sought a fresh way of “reporting” on 
these books, too. I asked the class to let 
us know the significance of the title as 
soon as they discovered it; for instance, 
Nectar in a Sieve; Prison and Chocolate 
Cake; A Window on Red Square; and 
A Single Pebble. Then, since the class 
was really one in advanced composition, 
we tied in our reading with a study of 
the chapter in our textbook on des- 
cription. The first students to get their 
books were the only ones to do this as- 
signment—select and read a vivid de- 
scription—for a class of thirty would 
require at least a week for everyone to 
read a selection and discuss it even 
briefly. We chose only those books 
being read by two or more people, let- 
ting the chairman introduce the book 
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and the readers, and lead the discussion. 
We commented on the passages read not 
only as they revealed something about 
_ the person, custom, or scene of the 
country, but as they illustrated the prin- 
ciples of good current literary descri 

tion. Some of these were from A Pail of 
Oysters—the home of the peasant family; 
Cry, the Beloved Country—the contrast- 
ing scenes of pristine beauty and of 
worn-out, over-used sections of the land, 
and the makeshift housing project; and 
The Bridge at Andau—the bridge itself. 

In their own original compositions 
the class described something typically 
American that might be included in a 
novel or short story about our teen- 
agers. These ranged from a birthda 
celebration through a family squabble 
over using the telephone to the solemn 
coronation of our All Sports Queen. 

The title suggested for a final compo- 
sition or “report” was “Windows— 
Opened for Me.” This was meant to be 
rather specific in discussing new knowl- 
edge, new attitudes, new appreciations 
of the people and problems presented in 
the book. The tenor of many was, “I’ve 
seen through this window how such- 
and-such a nation lives. I understand it 
better than I did. I'll live now in my 
own house more contentedly and more 
gratefully.” However, some few ex- 
pressed deep sympathy with the hard- 
ships and admiration for the courage 
and aspirations of the foreign pr 
One notable feature was that everybody 
had finished his first book and written it 
up—not, indeed, by the date first re- 
quested, but before a card day! 
- The second time around, nearly every- 
one had a quite definite idea of the book 
he wanted to read next. 

By now we had acquired a large ma 
which we taped to the blackboard and 
a number of pictures and clippings. We 

lanned to make a frieze of the pictures 
and book jackets; then we would run a 
cord from each one to the country 
where the book has its setting. The best 


ictures came, of course, from Life, 

oliday, and the National Geographic. 
But a Sunday School publication had an 
interesting article about Dr. Dooley and 
his Vietnamese and Laotians, and the 
newspapers made much of Mrs. Vining’s 
being the only non-Japanese present at 
the recent royal wedding. 

One newspaper feature that gave sev- 
eral members of the class a chance to 
write for extra credit was a two-page 
spread in a Sunday paper of photographs 
of American scenes made for a nation- 
wide contest by foreign students visiting 
here. Each one had written why that 
scene—activity or person—had impressed 
him. The assignment then was to recall 
some one of the characters from the 
books they had read who would also 
have been impressed by one of these 
features of American life, and tell why, 
briefly enough to fit on a three-by-five 
slip of paper. 

Our final piece of writing tied in also 
with what we had been studying in 
composition from our textbooks—the 
précis. Of course it wasn’t a précis, but 
it used part of the technique of a précis, 
conciseness of expression. It was to fit on 
a four-by-six sheet, and to give an over- 
all account’ of the book, catching some 
of its spirit, if possible. These were fin- 
ished just before our open house, during 
American Library Week; and we posted 
them around our map, with red cords 
leading to their illustrations. 


WInpDows ON THE 


Banfil, B. J. 

Labrador Nurse 
Bowles, Cynthia 

At Home in India 
Briggs, (Liang Yen) 

Daughter of the Khans 
Bro, Marguerite H. 

Indonesia: Land of Challenge 
Buchan, Laura & J. Allen 

Hearth in the Snow 
Buck, Pearl 

My Several Worlds 
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Buck, Pearl & Romulo, Carlos 

Friend to Friend 
Bushakra, Mary 

I Married an Arab 
Carrighar, Sally 

Moonlight at Midday 
Corben, Mulaika 

Not to Mention the Kangaroos 
Cressy, Earl Herbert 

Daughters of Changing Ja 
Daly, Maureen no 

welve around the World 

Dooley, Thomas 

Deliver Us from Evil 

The Edge of Tomorrow 
Douglas, William O. 

Strange Lands and Friendly People 

Beyond the High Himalayas 
Edelman, Lily 

Israel: New People in an Old Land 
Guareschi, Giovanni 

The Little World of Don Camillo 

Don Camillo’s Dilemma 
Gunther, John 

Meet South Africa 
Han, Su Yen 

Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing 
Hersey, John 

A Single Pebble 
Higgins, Marguerite 

Red Plush and Black Bread 
Hobart, Alice 

Venture into Darkness 
Keith, Agnes 

Bare Feet in the Palace 
Ileana,' Princess of Roumania 

Hospital of the Queen’s Heart 
Koyama, Itoko 

Nagaki, Empress of Japan 
Lystad, Robert A. 

The Ashanti, a Proud People 
Magidoff, Nila 
Nila 


SHOP TALK 


May I Have Your Autograph? 


Dorothy K. Christian 


Markandaya, Kamola 

Nectar in a Sieve 
Matsuoka, Yoko 

Daughter of the Pacific 
Maxwell, Gavin 

People of the Reeds 
Means, Florence 

Assorted Sisters 
Mehta, Ved 

Face to Face 
Michener, James 

Sayonara 

The Bridge at Andau 
Mikes, George 

Leap through the Curtain 
Murrow, Edward R. 

See It Now 
Najafi, Najmeh 

Persia Is My Heart 

Reveille for a Persian Village 
Paton, Alan 

Cry, the Beloved Country 
Peter, William 

Passport to Friendship 
Roosevelt, Eleanor 

India and the Awakening East 
Rowan, Carl T. 

The Pitiful and the Proud 
Sahgal, Nayantara 

Prison and Chocolate Cake 
Szabu, Tamas 

Boy on the Roof-top 
Sneider, Vern 

A Pail of Oysters 
Tenzing, Norga 

Tiger of the 
Terasaki, Gwen 

Bridge to the Sun 
Vining, Elizabeth Gray 

Windows for the Crown Prince 
Wong, Jade Snow 
Fifth Chinese Daughter 


Pierce Junior High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


How can a school library club be of 
more service to the school? Pierce Junior 
Club members 
thought about this problem many years 


High School Library 


- Everyone agreed that a hobby for 
e club should be one that would be 
far reaching enough to interest and en- 
lighten fellow students in school. This 
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hobby was to be a literary one and one 
that would show reference, research, 
and ability in writing. The final choice 
of suggestions resulted in the collection 
of autographs of famous people as the 
club’s hobby. 

Over the years each Library Club has 
carried on this activity during its after 
school meetings held in the school li- 
brary once a week. As the years ad- 
vanced, the students suggested that the 
autograph collection might add photo- 
graphs, original illustrations, first drafts, 
original proofs, and any other realia per- 
taining to the arts. Thus the idea was 
born, and it grew. 

The responses to the request have been 
delightful, enlightening, and gratifying. 
The materials received have a recognized 
value to the members of the Library 
Club, students, and faculty of ‘Pierce 
Junior High School. 

How do the members go about se- 
curing these original materials? First, the 
member decides to whom to write. 
Should it be Peter Hurd, Laura Benet, 
or Christian Herter? After this decision 
has been made, he uses the reference 
tools such as Current Biography, Who’s 
Who, and others to locate the person’s 
address. The next step is to consult books 
on modern etiquette for the correct way 
to write a letter asking for something. 
Finally, the first draft of the letter is 
written. The librarian makes corrections 
and suggestions for each letter. A special 
thank you is included in the request 
letter also. The letter is then copied by 
the student onto school library sta- 
tionery. Enclosed in the letter is a spe- 
cial card printed in the school print shop 
with the words “Pierce Junior High 
School” on the top. This card is for the 
autograph. 

Autographs comprise the bulk of the 
materials in the Library Club’s collec- 
tion. To date the club has over 150 
autographs. These come from authors, 
illustrators, men in the government, 
musicians, sports celebrities, explorers, 
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photographers, scientists, politicians, am- 
bassadors, editors, artists, aviators, phi- 
losophers, judges, opera stars, bishops, 
geographers, and inventors. Some of the 
outstanding autographs in the collection, 
to mention a few, are William Beebe, 
Irving Berlin, Bernie Bierman, Henri 
Bonnet, Pearl S. Buck, Katherine Cornell, 
John D. Craig, James Daugherty, Paul 
de Kruif, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Thomas Dewey, Raymond L. Ditmars, 
Albert Einstein, Rachel Field, Helen 
Hayes, J. Edgar Hoover, Peter Hurd, 
Jose Iturbi, Will James, Helen Keller, 
Hank Ketcham, Fiorello La Guardia, 
Willy Ley, Charles Lindbergh, Hugh 
Lofting, Thomas Mann, Frank Murphy, 
Richard Nixon, Roberta Peters, Emily 
Post, Norman Rockwell, Arthur Ruben- 
stein, Booth Tarkington, Albert Payson 
Terhune, Lowell Thomas, James Thur- 
ber, William Henrik Van Loon, and 
Orville Wright. Our interesting dollar 
bill contains the personal autograph of 
Ivy Baker Priest. 

There are twenty-one autographed 
photographs in the collection, including 
those of Paul Siple, Stephen Meader, 
Robert Heinlein, James Doolittle, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, Carol Brink, Laura In- 
galls Wilder, and others. 

Many letters returning contain per- 
sonal answers which greatly please the 
students. For example: 


I regret that your letter was mislaid 
during the busy days that followed the 
successful launching of Vanguard 1, and 
has only now come to light. This letter 
may not even find you still at the Pierce 

_ Junior High School, but I hope that it 
’ does find you, and that the Library Club 
can still find room for my autograph 
near that of Dr. Einstein. I enclose an 
autographed photograph of myself, and 
a color print showing the launching of 
Vanguard 1, which your school might 
wish to display. 
st regards, 
John P. Hagen 
Director, Project Vanguard. 
(Continued on page 137) 
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Summary of Investigations Relating 
to the English Language Arts in 
Secondary Education—1958-1959 


Ingrid M. Strom 


This article undertakes to review re- 
search studies relating to the English 
language arts on the secondary level 
which were published during 1958 and 
1959. The past two years have been 
unusually productive with wi pe to the 
quantity and the quality of statistical 
studies in the area, although some of the 
research is inconclusive or contradictory. 
Research shows that the English lan- 
guage arts are closely interrelated and 
that each of them is a highly complex 
ability, closely associated with social and 
experiential factors. 


PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING 
OF READING 


In the Elementary Grades or the 
Junior High School 

In a study of 323 seventh grade stu- 
dents, Blakely (4, 5) reported finding 
that those who read comic books read 
more library books than those who read 
no comic books and that televiewing 
had cut down the number of comic 


This is the first appearance of this 
new Journal department. Designed 
as an aid to individual teachers, 
course of study committees, and in- 
structors and students in English 
education, the new feature will ap- 
pear in the February issue each year. 
A Ph.D. from the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Strom, the editor, is 
now an assistant professor of Eng- 
lish education at Indiana University. 


books read. When grouped into three 
categories according to the quality of 
the comic books read, the students did 
not differ in general reading ability, in- 
telligence, or general school achieve- 
ment. 

Grogan (27) reported a three-year 
survey of reading interests in which 
My Reading Design had been used as 
a tool for broadening reading interests 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Mac- 
Donald (44) described the design of an 
inventory of reading versatility consist- 
ing of three sections, each requiring a 
different reading purpose. The author 
concluded that the higher the ratio be- 
tween the sections of the inventory, 
the greater is the flexibility of the reader 
in adjusting his reading speed and ap- 
proach to accommodate differences in 
style of writing, level of difficulty in 
content, and amount and quality of his 
background knowledge of the subject. 

Woodcock (73) described the de- 
velopment and evaluation of The Ex- 
perimental Prognostic Test for Remedial 
Readers, a device for selecting the re- 
medial readers most likely to profit from 
Pye instruction. The test consists of 

ve short stories presented in pictures 
and symbols and graduated in intellec- 
tual content. 


In an investigation involving 1,007 


_ pupils in the third through the eighth 


grades, Morrison and Perry (49) found 
that on the average the correlations be- 
tween children’s abilities to read and 
to spell seemed to be fairly conclusive, 
with the closer correlations found in the 
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lower grades. Stauffer’s studies (64) 
corroborate the substantial correlations 
between spelling and reading. 

In a three-track curriculum for the 
seventh and eighth grades, Hahn (30) 
reported greater use of information from 
testing, more variety of teaching mate- 
rials to meet individual needs, and more 
frequent differentiated assignments to 
motivate learners. 

Hage and Stroud (29) demonstrated 
in a study of 800 ninth gre students 
that both reading rate and reading com- 
prehension were positively correlated 
with verbal and nonverbal intelligence. 
Verbal intelligence correlated more 
highly than nonverbal intelligence with 
all the reading tests. 

Reeves (53) described the methods 
used and the excellent progress made 
by the below-average, average, and ma- 
ture readers in the eighth grade over a 
three-year period through a program in 
developmental reading that was based 
on ability grouping and which utilized 
audio-visual aids and books adapted to 
the students’ levels of reading ability. 
Standardized testing revealed that thirty- 
one students read below the eighth 
grade level in September, and that ten 
read below average in May; that forty 
students read at the tenth through the 
twelfth grade levels in September, and 
that sixty-four readers were at the lat- 
ter levels in May. 


In the Senior High School 


Rose (55), after testing 113 students 
ranging in age from seven to eighteen 
years, concluded that the tests for au- 
ditory memory span as they occur in a 
standardized test are more difficult for 
children having reading difficulties than 
for the average child. Therefore, ara 
tests of auditory memo ma 
useful in pu ils who be 

d to have reading difficulties. 

Spache (62) summarized the skills, 

objectives, teaching materials, research 
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problems, and organizational difficulties 
of twelve reading programs on the sec- 
ondary level. Noting that most of the 
current programs are ety within 
the framework of the nglish depart- 
ment, he believed English teachers 
cannot be expected to be familiar with 
the general reading demands of a half- 
dozen content areas. 

Fay (13) described a reading im- 
provement program with a group. of 
twenty-one superior students in a senior 
class of English literature. With par- 
ticular attention given to improving 
reading skills and vocabulary develop- 
ment, the teacher evaluated the effective- 
ness of his program by administering 
standardized tests at an interval of three 
months. The data indicated that the di- 
rect teaching of skills was beneficial 
even for students who were ordinarily 
considered to be good or excellent 
readers. 

In a summ of research on the im- 
pact of reading, Russell (57) stated 
that the same story produces different 
effects on individuals of different back- 
grounds, interests, and personality pat- 
terns. More detailed knowledge of the 
interaction between the reader and the 
passage is required. 

Stolurow and Newman (65), Powers 
(51), Chall (8), and Lorge (43) re- 
viewed critically the significant research 
in the measurement of the ease or dif- 
ficulty of reading materials and discussed 
attempts to refine the Gray-Leary, Dale- 
Chall, Lorge, Flesch, Gunning, and 
Farr-Jenkins-Paterson reading formulas. 

Gray (25), Hanlon (31), and Russell 
(56), in their current summaries of re- 
search, discussed the goals, materials, in- 
structional methods, and evaluative pro- 
cedures of desirable reading programs. 


In the Freshman Year of College 


Gray (26) reported a study of the 
of reading done by students in 
six large high schools and junior col- 
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leges. The junior college students read 
fewer newspapers and magazines than 
did students in the secon schools, 
and they read the same number of books 
as did the high school sophomores. High 
school freshmen read the greatest 
amount, but there was a decrease in 
reading in later years. 

Thayer (66) reported a study involv- 
ing 112 college freshmen and emphasiz- 
ing the relative significance of a wide 
variety of contributing factors in the 
reading of prose fiction. He concluded 
that readers do not perceive indentical 
clues on the page from which to con- 
struct their mental images, that they 
seem to project their own creativity into 
their opinions about each literary char- 
acter, and that the act of reading fiction 
involves a complicated interplay of per- 
ceptive and projective processes. 


PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF 
WRITING, GRAMMAR, 
AND SPELLING 


In Writing and Grammar 


Summarizing the research related to 
the frequency and the seriousness of 
sentence-structure errors in writing, 
Kraus (42) listed six problems of sen- 
tence structure which obstruct mean- 
ing: (1) the run-on sentence; (2) the 
comma splice; (3) the awkward sen- 
tence; (a) errors in subordination, co- 
ordination, and agreement; (5) misplaced 
modifiers; (6) dangling participles. 

Following a study of the creative 
qualities written by 
seventh graders, und (11) found 
that creative writing was of higher qual- 
ity when it was based on derived 
experiences rather than on direct experi- 
ence. He suggested that teachers give 
greater emphasis to encouraging students 
to assess the values of their immediate, 
everyday experiences and to communi- 
cate their own thoughts and actions to 
others. 
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Meckel (47) and others analyzed the 
annual reports, made during the fall of 
1955, by high school principals to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
California. Two questions asked teach- 
ers to describe (1) the way assignments 
in composition were made; and (2) the 
manner in which grammar was pre- 
sented in composition courses. Various 
procedures for motivating, organizing, 
writing, and evaluating themes were re- 
ported. Some teachers made no writing — 
assignments over.a period of a month, 
while others required students to write 
term or research papers of 10,000 words. 
The investigators concluded that the 
research paper is of dubious value in 
the secondary school. The teachers of 
English interpreted the term grammar in 
a variety of ways. A sample of 184 re- 
ports indicated that there was no evi- 
dence that the ideas from the study of 
linguistics had affected the teaching of 

in the state. 

A study by Womack (72) of teachers’ 
attitudes toward fifty debatable items of 
usage revealed that the majority of 
teachers still reject most usages that 
scholarly published reports tend to sup- 
port as acceptable. Included in the sur- 
vey were 339 members of the NCTE 
who were elementary, secondary, or 
college teachers. The questionnaire used 
put emphasis upon the difference be- 
tween h and writing and upon 
formality and informality within both 

h and writing. 

Malmstrom (45) reported the. findings 
of a five-year study which com 
information about -seven debatable 
items of in the Linguistic Atlas of 
the United States and Canada with that 
in 312 current grammar textbooks for 

es 2, 6, 8, 11, and 13. Among the 
investigator’s conclusions were that no 
textbook discusses all the items, that the 
distinction between speech and writing 
is not consistently maintained in the 
texts, and that textbook writers do not 
agree with one another on the meanings 
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of the terms applied to levels of usage. 
Described by Kelly and Richards (39) 
was an experiment on the secondary level 
in which pupils were encouraged to mas- 
ter language as a tool for expression and 
communication by discovering for them- 
selves concepts, rules, principles, or 
generalizations about sentence forms. 


In Spelling 


Checking lists of words misspelled 
by <r in high school with Pol- 
lock’s list of words misspelled frequently 
by college students, Furness a Boyd 
(17, 18, 19, 20, 21) found ninety-eight 
words to represent “a critical core of 
words, sometimes known as ‘demons.’ ” 
They also arrived at lists of “231 real 
demons for high school stu- 

ents,” and “355 real spelling demons 
for college students.” 

Furness (16) concluded from her 
studies that a who scored extremely 
low on intelligence tests tended to have 
trouble learning school subjects, includ- 
ing spelling. However, the relationship 
between intelligence and spelling was 
much lower than that found between 
intelligence and other subjects. 


Fitzgerald (15) asserted that one of the 
most costly mistakes in the teaching of 
spelling is that of “teaching” all the 
children of a class the same words 
whether they know them or not. Be- 
cause he found that a list of 449 words 
and their repetitions comprised more 
than seventy-five per cent of all the 
running words that normal people ever 
will write, he recommended teaching 
these words to beginning spellers and to 
slow or retarded learners who would do 
well to master 500 words. From a sur- 
vey of children’s letters written outside 
the school, of pupils’ themes written in 
school, and of adults’ letters written in 


life outside the school, Fitzgerald se- 
lected 2,650 words which comprise 
ninety-four per cent of the words use- 
ful to the normal individual for life. 
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Using tape recordings which leaned 
heavily on the kinesthetic to 
learning words, Gibson, Pickrel, and 
Neidt (23, 50) concluded that students 
in the seventh and eighth grades can 
learn to spell as effectively when taught 
with the use of tape recordings as when 
taught by conventional classroom pro- 
cedures. 


PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF 
SPEAKING, LISTENING, AND 
VIEWING 

In Speaking 

From an analysis of the data in 1,087 

uestionnaires sent to principals of ac- 
credited public junior and senior high 
schools in Texas, Roach (54) concluded 
that the speech education programs fol- 
lowed the functional conception of the 
curriculum, that the percentage of 
schools offering speech increased ac- 
cording to the size of the schools, and 
that the average speech teacher taught 
daily one or two classes in speech to- 
ether with three or four classes in 

glish. 
In Listening and Viewing 

In a study in which he compared 
students’ total scores on each of three 
standardized tests of listening with their 
scores on the language sections of six 
standardized tests of intelligence, read- 
ing, and personality, Haberland (28) 
noted a marked relationship between the 
measures of listening and those of in- 
telligence and of two personality factors. 

‘Masiko (46) found that home viewers 
enrolled in open-circuit television clas- 
ses for credit in English equalled in 
achievement the junior college students 
enrolled in regular campus classes when 
the two groups of students were equated 
for intelligence. 

In studies made over a period of eight 
years concerning the reactions to tele- 
vision of pment 2,000 elementary 
and high school students, their teachers, 
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and their parents in Evanston and the 
Chicago area, Witty (68) found that 
forty-three per cent of the students had 
television in their homes in 1950, while 
ninety-six per cent to ninety-seven per 
cent had it in 1957. For high school 
students, the average number of hours 
each week spent in viewing and listen- 
ing to television had dropped from four- 
teen hours in 1955 to twelve hours in 
1957. 

The experiments reviewed by Witty 
and Sizemore (69, 70, 71) showed that 
learning can take place effectively 
through listening or reading, which are 
closely related skills. In many situations, 
they are of approximately equal ef- 
ficiency in learning. Witty recommended 
combining visual-auditory presentations 
in motivating attainment in reading, 
writing, and other areas of the English 
language arts. 

Pointing out that three-fourths of 
the time of the adult is devoted to oral 
communication, Cashman (6) enumer- 
ated eight factors which have been 
‘isolated by research in listening compre- 
hension and suggested that they be fur- 
ther explored. 

Although the NCTE recognizes the 
importance of the mass media in the 
field of the English language arts, Dale 
(10) noted that a recent NEA study 
revealed that only twenty-six per cent 
of the teachers in English made effec- 
tive use of audio-visual aids. An anal- 
ysis involving 189 secondary school 
teachers in Michigan showed that the 
average teacher used the equivalent of 
a one-reel film every four weeks, while 
the average English teacher used one 
film every ten weeks. 

In a report of a project which had as 
its goals the early identification of able 
students from culturally deprived homes 
and the motivation of these boys and 

irls to continue their education through 
college, Schreiber (58) noted that the 
106 pupils involved in the remedial 
reading classes, after seven months in 
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the program, gained 1.4 years in read- 


ing, with gains ranging as high as 5.4 
years. 


SOCIAL AND EXPERIENTIAL 
FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


In the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


Analyzing the factors contributing to 
the reading difficulties of 80 children 
receiving remedial instruction in a read- 
ing center, Barbe (1, 2) found that stu- 
dents with reading problems came from 
all socio-economic levels, that their aca- 
demic difficulties were not limited to 
reading, and that a variety of physical 
difficulties accompanied their reading de- 
ficiencies. 


In the Freshman Year of College 


Kasdon (38) reported that strong in- 
terest in reading was a powerful mo- 
tivational factor for superior 
readers from nine colleges in Los An- 
geles. Approximately fifty-four per 
cent reported that they were able to 
read belore starting the first grade. The 
investigator concluded that reading 
Aaa ale is probably more highly re- 
ated to subtle and intangible environ- 
mental factors than to concrete factors 
which can be measured statistically. 

A study by Kittell (40) of 264 col- 
lege freshmen, who were divided ac- 
cordi to three residence oups, 
revealed that the average intelligence 
for the three residence groups was the 
same, that students from moderate-sized 
communities with populations ranging 
from 2,500 to 50,000 made higher scores 
on the Cooperative English Test than 
freshmen from rural or metropolitan 
areas, and that differences among the 
three residence groups in language usage 
and in speed of comprehension were 
significant. 

In a questionnaire study designed to 
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discover social, experiential, and edu- 
cational backgrounds of freshmen in 
college, Snavely (61) reported the re- 
sponses on certain items pertaining to 
reading from 101 students in the highest 
ten per cent and eighty-one students 
in the lowest ten per cent of the enter- 
ing freshman class as determined by 
scores on proficiency tests in speaking, 
writing, and reading. There seemed to 
be a decided relationship between the 
father’s formal education and the mem- 
bership of the student in the uppermost 

oup. More of the parents of students 
in the latter group were in the profes- 
sional and other higher occupation clas- 
sifications. There was also a significant 
relationship between proficiency in Eng- 
lish abilities and the number and quality 
of the books owned by the students 
themselves and by other persons in their 
homes. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


In the Total Elementary 
and Secondary Program 


Traxler (67) and others emphasized 
that evaluation is a continuous process 
and that reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening are highly interrelated. Chall 
(7) cautioned users of standardized tests 
to remember that tests are only samples 
of individual behavior and that the final 
decision about what the scores mean 
rests with wise interpretation by the 
teacher, the psychologist, and the ad- 
ministrator. In the interpretation of the 
test results of a class, however, the aver- 
age scores may represent fairly well the 
group’s actual performance. 


In an attempt to find a reliahle meas- 
ure of diction, Heinberg (32) experi- 
mented with tests of verbal knowledge 
and synonym differentiation, which he 
found to be closely related to diction. A 

rofitable method of teachi diction 
implied by this experiment is one in 
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which words are contrasted with their 
+ fe bo in such a way that the stu- 

ents learn the meanings of words 
through special contexts in which only 
one of the synonyms can be used ap- 
propriately. 

he results of a three-year project 

entitled Standards of Achievement in 
English for Grades 1 Through 12, based 
on relevant research and an analysis of 
hundreds of courses of study, surve 
reports, and other material, 
have been published the Committee 
on Standards of the ~ thet Council 
of Teachers of English (12). Included 
in the recommended standards are those 
for reading, literature, written compo- 
sition, oral composition, spelling, vocab- 
ulary, capitalization, punctuation, pen- 
manship, library skills, and grammar and 
usage. 

A the attitudes and opinions 
of 386 respondents io a letter inquiring 
about the present status of instruction 
in the English language arts, Mersand 
(48) reported that none of the colleges 
from which he received replies had made 
special studies of the omen of in- 
coming freshmen. Although many col- 
leges were critical of the preparation of 
college freshman, twenty-six out of 
seventy-nine college and university 
eter felt that their students were 

tter prepared in English than they 
had been five to ten years earlier. Among 
the made by the colleges 
and by leaders in industry, finance, and 
government was that emphasis in the 
classroom should be given to encourag- 
ing youth to master the basic English 
skills, to write and re-write, and to read 
more worth-while materials, including 
the classics. 

From an analysis of questionnaires 
completed by the chairmen of the Eng- 
lish departments of nine institutions of 
higher education in California, Basham 
(3) concluded that there exists rather 
general agreement concerning desirable 
standards and proficiences in reading and 
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writing to be attained by high school 
students planning to enter college, that 
skills in reading and writing should be 
taught at every level of the elementary 
and secondary school and not merely in 
a senior high school “cram” course, and 
that emphasis in composition courses 
should be on expository writing and not 
on the research paper. 


In the Junior High School 


In determining the promotional status 
of 600 students in the seventh and eighth 
grades, Holmes and Finley (34) found 
that success in spelling, reading vocabu- 
lary, and mechanics of grammar appears 
to be more important in contributing to 
promotion and acceleration than do 
reading comprehension and arithmetic 
reasoning. 

Rasschaert (52) analyzed a curriculum 
improvement project in which teachers 
and administrators initiated, organized, 
conducted, and evaluated cooperatively 
the improvement in instruction in an 
English department of an urban junior 
high school. Utilizing the action research 
approach and the work-group-confer- 
ence method, this study resulted in the 
initiation of a core program by two 
teachers, the general development of the 
unit approach, and tangible modification 
in classroom practice in phases of the 
language arts. 


In the Senior High School 


Using a battery of standardized tests 
in reading, usage, and study skills as a 
basis for homogeneous grouping, Sexton 
(59) described the use of the tests in 
differentiating instruction to meet wide 
ranges of abilities and needs in the tenth 
through the twelfth grades. 

In a comparative study of the college 
experiences of selected graduates from 
the core curriculum and from the con- 
ventional curriculum at the Highland 
Park High School in Illinois, Gale (22) 
reported that no appreciable differences 
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were found between the two groups in 
academic or social achievement duri 
the freshman year of college. Equa 
on the bases é sex, year of high school 
graduation, and intelligence, the subjects 
were selected randomly from the two 
programs and were evaluated in relation 
to college acceptance and matriculation, 
academic preparation for college, scho- 
lastic achievement in college, and extra- 
curricular experiences at college. 

A study (60) of the replies of ninety- 
nine schools to a questionnaire concern- 
ing the content of colle reparato 
English classes in the siahia-eaaieathdise 
years of high school revealed that thirty- 
five per cent required a weekly written 
assignment in the junior year, and thirty- 
eight per cent, in the senior year; that 
seventy-two per cent of the college 
preparatory and senior classes wrote 
research papers; and that fifty-eight of 
the eighty-four public schools had their 
juniors study American literature and 
their seniors study British literature. 


In the Freshman Year of College 


Jensen and Clark (36) attempted to 
predict the grades of college freshmen 
on the basis of their scores on the Co- 
operative English Test, Lower Level, 
Form Z, which included sections on read- 
ing comprehension, mechanics of ex- 


ression, and effectiveness of expression. 

hey found that the total scores on the 
Cooperative Test and the scores on 
mechanics of expression showed higher 
relationships with the grades made dur- 
ing the freshman year of college than 
did the scores on the sections on read- 
ing and effectiveness of expression. 


STUDIES OF THE STATUS OF THE 
TEACHING OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


On the State Level 


According to a recent report 
Squire and others (63) on 
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California high schools, the median num- 
ber of 30.8 students in English classes 
corresponds closely to the median num- 
ber in mathematics, science, and social 
studies; but it is substantially higher 
than the median number of 21.3 in 
homemaking, 21.3 in industrial arts, 25.3 
in art, and 22.5 in shorthand. Since class 
time must be devoted to the develop- 
ment of tastes for the best literature and 
to intensive application in the use of 
the written and spoken word, English 
teachers require * comparable in 
size to those in the latter on 
After analyzing the questionnaires 
completed by 1,000 teachers of English 
from 296 secondary schools in Illinois, 


Grant (24) learned that fifty-three per 
cent of the teachers taught English only; 
that forty-seven per cent taught English 
and one or more other subjects; that 
the typical English teacher taught five 
classes daily, four of which were in 
English; that the average teacher taught 


116 students each day, 108 of whom 
were in English classes; and that the 
average number of students in each 
class was twenty-seven. 

An intensive and thorough study of 
block-time or core programs in the sec- 
ondary schools of Alabama was reported 
by Holloway (33). Of the 261 schools 
replying to the questionnaires, 222 re- 
ported having no block-time or core 
classes. Twenty-five of these 222 re- 
ported having abandoned the core pro- 
gram, and eighteen said they planned 
to introduce block-time classes in the 
near future. Social studies and the lan- 
guage arts were the subjects most fre- 
quently replaced by block-time classes. 
Of the thirty-nine schools reporting 
having block-time classes, twenty-three 
reported having subject-centered blocks 
with no planned correlation or integra- 
tion. Only seven schools reported hav- 
ing block-time classes centered about 
personal-social problems irrespective of 
subject-matter lines. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
On the National Level 


To show the changes that’-have oc- 
curred in the high school English*cur- 
riculum during the past tweiity-five 
years, Jewett (37) ‘analyzed 285 state 
and local courses of study and guides 
in English from forty-five states, the 
District of Columbia, and the Canal 
Zone. In addition, his report indicated 
the general nature of English programs 
throughout the United States; the guide- 
lines for the initiation, development, 
and evaluation of curricular programs 
and resource units; the development of 
pe and sequence patterns; provisions 
made for individual differences through 
multiple-track programs, electives, ac- 
celeration, and enrichment; and promis- 
ing practices in language arts as 
suggested by courses of study. Jewett 
found that “the objectives, activities, 
and instructional content in areas of 
written composition, oral communica- 
tion, and grammar and usage have not 
greatly changed during the past twenty- 
five years.” He found that over three- 
fourths of the state courses of study 
which included units for the junior high 
school years have one or more units 
which are idea- or theme-centered. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the state 
and local courses of study and guides 
in language arts for the junior high 
school offer suggestions for teaching 
listening. In categorizing the unit type 
of instruction in grades 10, 11, and 12, 
Jewett found that many units may uti- 
lize a combination of two or three 
approaches — theme, type, or 
chronology. Jewett concluded that there 
have been decided shifts in the literature 
program during the past twenty-five 
years. Among major changes in English 
programs are the inclusion of develop- 
mental reading instruction, world litera- 
ture, pupil guidance through speaking 
and writing, improvement programs in 
listening skills, units on television and 
other mass media, studies of critical 
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thinking, and elementary semantics. 
From a study of 103 comprehensive 
high schools and four school systems in 
twenty-six states, Conant (9) arrived at 
twenty-one recommendations to improve 
the quality of secon education. 
Especially pertinent to the English lan- 
guage arts were the suggestions that 
the requirements for graduation for all 
students should be four years of Eng- 
lish; that students should be grouped 
according to ability, subject by sub- 
ject; that in English and other academic 
areas there should be provisions made 
for the very slow, the average, and the 
more able readers; that composition 
should occupy about half the total time 
devoted to the study of English; that 
each student should be required to write 
an average of one theme a week; that 
English teachers should be assigned a 
maximum of 100 pupils; that a school- 
wide composition test should be given 
in every grade; that students who do 
not obtain a grade on the eleventh-grade 
composition test commensurate with 
their ability as measured by an aptitude 
test should be required to take a special 
course in English composition in the 
twelfth grade; that special teachers 
should instruct pupils in the ninth grade 
who are not mentally retarded but who 
read at a level of the sixth grade or 
below in English and social studies; and 
that teachers of English and counselors 
be asked to urge students to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunity to increase 
reading speed and comprehension in the 
schools’ developmen reading pro- 


In replies from the chief certifying 
officer of each state to a questionnaire 
from the NCTE Committee on the 
Preparation and Certification of Teachers 
of English, Fisher (14) reported evi- 


dence showing that twelve of the 
forty-eight states had revised their re- 
quirements in English Directly 
related to .the strengthening require- 
ments in English was the growing bal- 
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ance between the minimum requirements 


‘in English and those in professional edu- 


cation. 

Summaries and evaluations of studies 
in reading, handwriting, spelling, gram- 
mar, and composition on the elementary 
and second levels were included in 
the volume published by Hunnicutt and 
Iverson (35). 

Research studies in the area of the 
English language arts covering a period 
of three years were summarized by Mc- 
Cullough, Carroll, Lewis, and others 
(41). 
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and warmly sympathetic story of 
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and her ‘‘steady"’ Scotty, who must 
decide whether or not to sacrifice 
college for an immediate marriage. 
The crucial problems of jobs, 
families, friends, and getting along 
together are explored in a typical 
modern setting which young people 
will recognize and enjoy. Attrac- 
tively illustrated, this book also 
contains an abundance of stimulat- 
ing exercise material. 
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Bulletin Board 
(NBC-TV) HALLMARK HALL oF FAME: “The 


Tem 
(CBS-TV) “The American Cowboy”: A Max 
Liebman essay. 

(NBC-TV) project 20: “Meet Mr. Lincoln.” 
Vintage prints and stop-motion photography. 
Repeat of a widely praised film. 

(NBC-TV) “The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 
The Benet classic. 

(NBC-TV) our AMERICAN HERITAGE. Drama 
about U. S. Grant. 

(NBC-TV) project 20: “Not So Long Ago.” 
Documentary about 1945-1950. 

(CBS-TV) Edith Wharton’s “Ethan Frome.” 
THE DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH. 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THE TEMPEST 


Frederick S. Kiley 
Trenton State College 


John Edward Friend’s television ada 
tation of William Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest (Wed., Feb. 3, 1960; NBC-TV, 
7:30-9:00 p.m., EST) offers teachers of 
English an opportunity to introduce or 
to develop an spreperes of a play that 
thematically makes an important state- 
ment about the modern human condi- 
tion. Although the unities of television 
further constrict the rigid classical uni- 
ties of the play, the adaptation remains 
reasonably loyal to Shakespeare’s vision. 
No characters have been omitted. The 
scenes remain generally intact. The in- 
sights of the original play are essentially 
untouched, and Shakespeare’s art comes 
through in what a porte to be one of 
the most delightful television perform- 
ances of the season. Maurice Evans, 
Richard Burton, Roddy MacDowall, 
Tom Poston, Liam Redmond, and Lee 
Remick are a few of the bright names of 
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a cast that has been assembled to project 
the vitality of The Tempest. 

The total action of the play takes 
place in an Edenic setting—a lush, beau- 
tiful island, untainted by civilized im- 
provements. Prospero, the deposed Duke 
of Milan in exile, has acquired the magi- 
cal power to control man and nature. 
Assisted by Ariel, a sprite he has freed 
from the witch Sycorax’s spell, Prospero 
arranges to bring his enemies before him 
for judgment. A shipwreck and several 
isolated wandering parties that eventu- 
ally converge on Prospero’s island cell 
comprise the major dream-like portion 
of the ~ And at the center, control- 
ling all the strings of activity, like a 
puppeteer, stands Prospero. 

Only superficially does Prospero en- 
list sympathy because he has been 
unjustly driven from his dukedom by 
his brother Antonio. In office he neg- 
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lected his official duties in favor of the 
delights of his study. But in the play 
we are not so much concerned with a 
man who has suffered an_ injustice. 
Rather, we find ourselves involved with 
a man who has carefully contrived his 
Faustian power to control the fate of 
other men. In his ambition to right per- 
sonal wrongs, he has become god-like. 

But Prospero’s moral villainy is not 
isolated. He merely exhibits on an exag- 
gerated scale the human greed for power 
that the other characters display. Gon- 
zalo catalogues the reforms he would 
insist on were he king of the island. 
Antonio conspires with Sebastian to 
murder Alonso and Gonzalo for the 
kingdom of wo igo Stephano plies Cali- 
ban with drink and thereby gains a 
devoted subject. Caliban, in turn, a 
with Stephano and Trinculo to kill Pros- 

ero for complete control of the island. 
And before Prospero’s storm has sighed 
into silence, the island becomes infected 
with the sinister embroilments of human 
ambition. 

Even the love affair of Miranda and 
Ferdinand falls under Prospero’s sur- 
veillance and control. Full of innocent 
compassion for the first young man she 
has ever seen, Miranda pleads with her 
father for leniency in his harsh treatment 
of Alonso’s son. And although Prospero 
seems unable to block the course of love, 
he remains an eternal eavesdropper, su- 
pervising the meetings between Miranda 
and Ferdinand, watching with infinite 
care to see that oe turns out 
to his advantage. A great deal depends 


upon the outcome of Miranda’s relation- 
ship with Ferdinand, for she is the child 
of Prospero’s art. 

Throughout the play Prospero is the 
schoolmaster, Miranda the pupil. He 
sharply warns her to listen carefully 
when her attention strays. He lectures 


her on obedience. He delicately outlines 
the circumstances of their exile so that 
she will understand his vengeance. But 
in spite of his teachings, Miranda shows 
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evidence of possessing a will of her own. 
She does not enjoy her father’s baiting 
of Caliban. She refuses to sympathize 
with his treatment of Ferdinand. And 
Miranda’s gentle rebellion offers an in- 
teresting insight into the true nature of 
Prospero. 

Ariel ——e Prospero’s rage when 
the sprite pleads for his freedom before 
the magician has finished with his serv- 
ices. As punishment for Ariel’s pouting 
rebellion, Prospero threatens to confine 
him in the “knotty entrails” of an oak 
for twelve years. Ariel immediately begs 
his master’s pardon, and swears to be- 
have faithfully until Prospero has no 
further use for him. Yet, Ariel is not 
totally subdued. It is he, near the end 
of the play, who intercedes on behalf 
of Prospero’s enemies, and who helps 
change uncompromising vengeance into 
peaceful reconciliation. 

The relationship between Prospero 
and Caliban is more complicated. Cali- 
ban will not yield. His rebellions have 
been deliberate and spiced with malice. 
And Prospero’s retaliations have been 
relentless and unmerciful. On the sur- 
face it would seem that Caliban repre- 
sents the worst of human nature with all 
its attendant perversions. Still, the play 
offers two distinct views of Caliban. 
The first, from the heavily prejudiced 
standpoint of Prospero, depicts Syco- 
rax’s son as an incorrigible villain, harm- 
less enough to be mocked, yet, capable 
of mischief and deserving of constant 
torment. The second view is the image 
that Caliban himself presents. He utters 
some of the play’s Seiten lines: his 
lyric explanation of the island’s noises, 
“Be not afeard. The isle is full of noises,/ 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not. . . .” is breath-catching, 
and suggests a childlike quality in the 
creature. He, like a monstrous cari- 
cature of Prospero, considers himself 
deposed. In the magician’s eyes, he sym- 
bolizes all the vileness of humanity, and 
here we see the irony of his attitude, 
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for Prospero merely sees the distorted 
reflection of himself in the mirror of 
Caliban. But apart from Prospero’s con- 
sideration, Caliban is an individual with 
rights and privileges that transcend his 
servitude to a human being who pre- 
sumes to be a god. 

In the beginning Prospero treated 
Caliban with ie oll He attempted to 
educate him, much in the same manner 
as he educated Miranda. But the dark 
strain of independence in Sycorax’s son 
soon estranges the two, and the battle 
of wills creates an irreconcilable con- 
flict. These two opposing natures can 
never harmonize. 

Prospero, then, as the sole controller 
of all action in the play, exercises a kind 
of power over the destiny of others that 
assumes god-like proportions. He creates 
illusions that deceive other men, and he 
educates them in terms of these illusions. 
They are completely dependent upon 
him for all the ag they experi- 
ence, and he wields his power skillfully 
without once giving away his deception. 
Even when he has made his peace with 
Alonso he cannot resist teasing him with 
language. Instead of telling the old man 
that his son still lives, he states that he, 
Prospero, has lost a daughter. Alonso 
totters at the edge of grief. Then Pros- 

ro draws the curtains and reveals 

erdinand and Miranda playing chess. 
A magician to the end, Prospero cannot 
ignore any temptation to practice his 
art. And never does he miss an oppor- 
tunity to display his skill without the 
nd manner of the showman. 

Through the agreeable fagade of the 
play the darker shapes of Shakespeare’s 
more serious ideas emerge. The charac- 
terization of Prospero reveals that any 
human controlling factor cannot by na- 
ture be entirely free of flaws. The same 
evils that Prospero vows to in 
others are in himself. 
is different only in kind. Vengeance 
aided by magic remains vengeance. 
Eventually, something must give. We 
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can hardly expect to pick up 
exactly adi he had left off in Milan, 
and perhaps the sequence of events that 
follow The Tempest might prove as 
interesting as the play itself. 

In our quixotic age, where advertis- 
ing and public relations pr have 
turned enchanters, where a multitude of 
variants provide as many angles of vision 
to the problem of existence as there are 
eyes to see, reality, almost of necessity, 
becomes pretty much what one wants 
it to be. jee. becomes brand names. 
Progress becomes a product. Personali 
becomes personal hygiene. All certitude 
gets lost in the elusive fantasy of maki 
the best of what seems the most vali 
solution at the moment. The now 
takes on dimensions of eternity. The 
business of life takes on the ever-shifti 
proportions of a dream, and it is this 

uality of modern living that prompts 

ohn Edward Friend to build his 4 2 
tation of William Shakespeare’s T: 
Tempest toward the lines: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Questions ror Discussion 


1. In what respect do the characters of 
the play resemble each other? Show how 
the various characters exemplify different 
aspects of Prospero. 

2. Why is Prospero the center of all the 
play’s activity? Are his judgments just? 

3. Read Canto III of Alexander Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, and compare the double 
meaning of the ae with Ferdinand’s 
conversation with Miranda during the chess 


game. 

4. Is Caliban really the monster that 
Prospero makes him out to be? Does he 
give evidence of being otherwise? Is he 
merely a complex clown? 

5. Discuss the value of an isolated island 
as a setting for the story. Is there a resem- 
blance between the desire for er in 
Shak ’s characters and olin 
Crusoe’s desire to be sole ruler of his island? 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


STUDENTS PLACE A HIGH 
value on spelling ability according to a 
survey conducted by the Gilbert Youth 
Research Company and reported in the 
fall issue of the Announcer, Prentice- 
Hall trade monograph. Of the 627 stu- 
dents asked to rate themselves as spellers, 
ninety per cent placed a high value on 
ability to spell, yet only fifty-three per 
cent considered themselves good spellers. 
While many students blamed school, 
teachers, parents, and word irregulari- 
ties, many admitted they were poor 
spellers because of their indifferent study 
habits and their inability to concentrate. 

How can one improve his spelling? 
The respondents generally agreed that 
one must “study, study, study.” The 
report originally appeared in the Ber- 
gen Evening Record, Hackensack, New 


Jersey. 


EVERY TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
should have, as part of his college prep- 
aration, not less than twenty-four semes- 
ter hours in English, in addition to 
freshman composition and a course in 
methods of teaching English, and includ- 
ing courses in the scientific study of the 
English language, advanced composition, 
and English and American literature. 
Upon the recommendation of the 
NCTE Committee on Preparation and 
Certification of Teachers of English, such 
a declaration was made by the NCTE 
Board of Directors two years ago. In the 


December Educational Leadership, Eu- 
gene E. Slaughter, committee chairman, 
reviews the group’s progress toward 
gaining acceptance of these standards by 
regional and state accrediting agencies. 
While his committee has compiled a 
fairly comprehensive picture of certifica- 
tion requirements over the nation, their 
efforts thus far to get the accreditation 
a to respond to committee recom- 
mendations have proved to be futile. 
The committee continues to work at the 
problem. 


HOW DOEFS ENGLISH INSTRUC- 
tion fare in industrial arts classes? Ac- 
cording to a survey made by G. T. 
Elmgreen, Jr., and reported in the No- 
vember California Journal of Secondary 
Education, teachers of industrial arts in 
the Los Angeles County Schoo] District 
do teach English in their classes. Greatest 
emphasis is placed upon correct and 
socially accepted language by ninety- 
five per cent of the teachers. Spelling is 
taught by a comparable per cent of the 
teachers, while some ninety-eight per 
cent give time to speaking and pronun- 
ciation of new words, and eighty-eight 
per cent encourage students to do inter- 
esting, related, free-time reading. 
Should more emphasis be placed on 
English instruction in industrial arts 
courses? The teachers are about equally 
divided in response to this question. 
Those ene to increased emphasis 
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felt “that this trend might deprive the 
shops of their real purpose and would 
tend to make English instruction man- 
datory in the industrial arts curriculum.” 


“THE TEACHING OF LITER- 
ature to the high school student, and 
probably to the student in the early 
years of college, should strive to help 
him experience, to see visions, to feel 
intensely and to evaluate living,” writes 
G. Robert Carlsen in the Fall issue of 
the lowa English Yearbook. in the paper 
entitled “Literature and the Gifted 
Child: Fact and Fancy,” the author 
makes a plea for teacher awareness of 
the reading interests of adolescents, 
pointing out that these interests follow 
a distinct developmental pattern, that 
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the type of book young people like at 
a given stage is not affected by the intel- 
lectual power of the student. Superior, 
average, and below average teen-agers 
seek the same kinds of experiences at 
about the same chronological ages. 
While this does not mean that students 
of differing abilities read the same books, 
they do seek different books that have 
in them similar elements of appeal, Pro- 
fessor Carlsen affirms. 

The author lists and discusses titles 
and types of books for students of vary- 
ing abilities. Single copies of the Year- 
book are obtainable for one dollar from 
Richard Braddock, 34 OAT Building, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


WHAT IS THE ROLE, OF THE 
teacher of literature in the age of sat- 
ellites? Has the purpose of literature 
changed since Sputnik was launched? 
In “The Satellites and the Teacher of 
Literature” (Educational Forum, No- 
vember 1959) Alain Renoir maintains 
that neither the role of the teacher of 
literature or the se of literature 
has changed “one whit” as a result of 
scientific advancement. Since the day 
“when the first pre-historic e 
clubbed the first ‘pte 
memorizing a rhythmic thula,” up to 
the present time, the major purpose of 
literature has been and is the teaching 
of moral consciousness; and the teacher 
of literature is primarily a teacher of 
that consciousness. 

What the launching of Sputnik has 
changed, however, is the importance of 
the role of the teacher of literature. 
Modern man needs the lessons of litera- 
ture to help him “see through the veil 
which technology has stretched between 


tic, historical, or sociol 


him and the reality of his own actions,” 
to help him distinguish between the sig- 
nificant and the non-significant, “the 
first-rate and the second-rate,” to lend 
him “eyes and ears” superior to his own. 
Consequently, the teacher of literature 
must assign works that have eyes and 
select books that have “outlived their 
immediate times and culture” rather than 


those which provide adjustment of a 


local or contempo nature. Works 
of a “purely local interest” should be 
studied only after Homer, Virgil, and 
Shak among others, have been 
read and reread. Those that do not prove 
“eminently” satisfactory from an aes- 
thetic point of view should be replaced 
by those that illustrate the best aesthetic 
values. Renoir believes that great books 
will not bore ‘students. If they are pre- 
sented as literature rather than “lingui 

ical illustra- 
tions” they will be read and enjoyed. 
It is not the student who rejects great 
literature; it is the professional educator. 
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In fine, the teacher of literature need not 
apologize for his discipline. On the con- 
trary, he must “have the courage to 
remind the engineer and other practi- 
tioners of manipulative skills that their 
crafts will retain their significance only 
as long as there will be moral human 
beings around to use them.” 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT ON 
“Writing in America” appears in Har- 
per’s (October 1959). In its sixty-six 
pages several authors and critics take a 
critical look at types of writing for the 
theater, television, and the movies as 
well as fiction, non-fiction, and ’ 
Two articles, both highly critical of 
today’s novelists and book reviewers, 
should be of especial interest to teachers 
of English. 

In “The Alone Generation” Alfred 
Kazin sums up his impressions of the 
major writers of fiction in America dur- 
ing the Fifties. Today, he argues, the 
reader is seldom allowed to read for 
pleasure. Instead, he is asked to read for 
compassion, to “understand” and “tol- 
erate” the characters in their aloneness, 
to “respona to a situation.” The condi- 
tions of the character’s personal wos 
gle are not shown. Society serves merely 
as a “backdrop to the aloneness of the 
hero,” who regards himself as a “prob- 
lem” rather than a “character.” Fiction 
has lost its “intensity,” and the reader 
is ly to blame in that he frequently 
judges novels by their emotional authen- 
ticity rather than their creative achieve- 
ment. Consequently one notes not only 
the constant demand on the reader’s 
compassion, but the “increasing sloven- 
liness, carelessness, and plain cowardice 
of. style in fiction today.” Many writers 
have become more concerned with “fine 
phrases” and a “beautiful . edifice of 
words” than with solid craftsmanship 
and depth. of description. If the. latter 
is to achieved, the novelist must 
“identify himself with a social force 
to which he can give symbolic signifi- 
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cance” and “discern a pattern in history 
through which he can plot his ny 
recognizing himself as a figure in it. He 
must have the courage to “say that we 
are not alone, that the individual does 
not have to invent human values but only 
to rediscover them.” 

In “The Decline of Book Reviewin:;” 
Elizabeth Hardwick maintains that book 
reviewing is almost a lost art in Amer- 


‘ica. The book-review sections in most 


of our leading newspapers and maga- 
zines lack have 
come listless and sluggish, lacking in 
liveliness and interest. 6 of the books 
that are reviewed are considered “some- 
how alike”; eve written seems 
to have “filled a need” or to be excellent 
except for “minor faults.” In his “slum- 
berous acceptance” of a work, the re- 
viewer seems to have lost sight of “all 
differences of excellence.” “Coverage” 
and “readability” seem to have won out 
over opinion and clarity of style. Many 
editors of reviewing publications “no 
longer seem to be engaged in literature,” 
and the reviewers seem to have forgotten 
that “reviewing is a form of writing.” 
Mrs. Hardwick feels that the book re- 
views in the leading English reviewing 
papers set a standard so much higher 
than ours “that detailed comparison is 
almost impossible.” 


ROBERT FROST’S ABILITY TO 
roject his own character into the New 
gland world about which he writes 
has given his poetry a “thrust outward 
into the wild nature in which he per- 
sistently finds himself” as well as an 
inward thrust into “the darker regions 
of the self.” He has created the illusion 
of making the world that he describes. 
The New England locale with which he 
js concerned has not only become a 
“self sustaining yet surprisingly inclusive 
microcosm with the character of Frost 
himself at its center,” it is his own prop- 
erty, an extension of himself. He has 
wrought his own “clearing.” Working 
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constantly at its edge and “laying claim 
to the marginal world between the wild 
and the tame,” he has caught the “mo- 
ment of beauty elapsing where order 
dissolves into chaos.” This is the point 
of view set forth by James M. Cox in 
an informative article, “Robert Frost 
and the Edge of the Clearing,” which 
appears in the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view (Winter 1959). Frost’s success as 
a public figure, Cox believes, is and 
parcel of his poetic career rather than 
a “calculated addition to it,” for the 
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character in the poems is essentially the 
same one who occupies the platform. 
Thus Frost has achieved in in poetry what 
Faulkner has accomplish fiction. 
Within their “self-contained and self- 
made microcosms” both have given uni- 
versal si cance to their provincial 
centers. the other hand, while Faulk- 
ner has been concerned with Yoknapa- 
tawpha County and its mythical implica- 
tions, Frost has been “creating the myth 
of Robert Frost.” 


Imagine a recipient’s delight when this 
letter was received. 


Biefogend ubersende ich Ihnen die 
gewunschte Unterschrift. Mit bestem 


Gruss. (K. V. Frisch) 
Prof. Dr. K. V. Frisch 


To teach students the amount of 
effort that into writing a book, we 
have for | ustration an ori first 
draft of Elizabeth Howard’s book, A 
Star to Follow, and Alfred Morgan’s 
Getting Acquainted with Electricity. 

Important to the drafting students is 
an original illustration of a “Complete 
Electric Railway Operated by Dry Cells” 

Pe ¢ 251 in Boy Electrician by Al- 

Morgan. This shows the precision 


May | Have Your Autograph? — (Continued from page 118) 


used for teac in a lib 
nM hing purposes i rary 


For the art students we can show an 
original illustration by Armstrong 
of a scene, sheathed 1 in pencil, o 
of the South Sea Islands. 


This activity not only teaches the 
Library Club members cooperation, 
py i and letter writing, but it is 
an in study in cho of fa- 
mous ple, porchology con- 
tributions show their interest in a worth- 
while project. The Library Club mem- 
bers are rend a service to their 
school eden in that they are 
‘in the original for 

lish, art, shop, music, science, house- 

hold Soap pte education, and social 
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THE DENVER CONVENTION 


Members who journeyed by air, rail, 
and highway to the Rockies for the 
forty-ninth annual meeting of NCTE 
heard, from the opening address by 
President Joseph Mersand to the final 
talk at the Secondary Section meeting 
by Dr. Helene Hartley, many challeng- 
ing responses to the alleged inadequacies 
of elementary and secondary school 
teaching of English. Except for occa- 
sional repetition by a few college teach- 
ers of the currently popular critical 
cliches, there seemed to be notable agree- 
ment that, where teacher loads allow, 
English programs in the high schools in 
most parts of the country are meeting 
the challenge of our times as well as, if 
not more effectively than, other areas of 
the curriculum. While no speaker at- 
tempted to gloss over our weaknesses, a 
new note of confidence in ourselves and 
our work was sounded by most speakers 
—a sign perhaps that the recent “panic” 
in education has begun to abate. 

Possibly no convention in recent 
NCTE history has produced so many 
superior major addresses as members 
were aa ed to hear in Denver. A 
witty but information-packed address b 
Charlton Laird (author of The Mirac 
of Language) at the opening session pro- 
vided a broad overview of the status of 
linguistics in today’s world. 

Members at the annual banquet heard 
interestingly contrasting talks by novelist 
Elizabeth Janeway and critic-novelist 
Edmund Fuller. From her vantage point 
of novelist, Miss Janeway discoursed 
upon our work of teaching the English 
language. She treated us with candor, 
but alsq with sympathy and wit. She 
was follpwed by the bearded and force- 
ful Mr. Fuller, who suggested that “the 
English ¢lassroom must be the room with 


a view.” In reading modern fiction, he 
said, “The student must see the struggle 
between good and evil as a struggle 
between real entities.” At another point 
he asked that students be introduced to 
the great “love” stories of literature 
before they discover for themselves the 
great “lust” stories of our time. 


Members attending the annual lunch- 
eon heard two brilliant talks by screen- 
actor Charlton Heston (Ben Hur) and 
poet-critic John Ciardi. Visiting mem- 
bers from afar left with pleasant memo- 
ries of the hospitality extended by the 
local committees as well as by other 
citizens of this great Western “mile high” 


city. 
The Section Meeting 


The Secondary Section meeting was 
called to order by Chairman Richard 
Corbin at 9:15 in the Ballroom of the 
Brown-Palace Hotel, with over 900 
members in attendance. In the balloting 
for the nominating committee, Bertha 
Campbell of Denver and Edwin Nelson 
of Seattle were elected to serve with the 
chairman appointed by the Executive 
Board, Roger Hyndman of Los Angeles. 


Noting that the citations awarded 
annually to outstanding high school 
teachers of English had been the original 
idea of the former Section chairman, Mr. 
Corbin called upon Hardy Finch to pre- 
sent this year’s citations to: Alice Baum 
of Chicago; Anthony Tovatt of Muncie, 
Indiana; Virginia Belle Lowers of Los 
Angeles; Helen Olson of Seattle; and 
Joseph Mersand of New York City. 
Mr. Corbin then made a special presen- 
tation to Hardy Finch for his many 
services to the Secondary Section 
through the years. 
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COUNCILETTER 


Noting achievements in the secondary 
area during the past year, the chairman 
called attention to the newly revised 
senior high school book list, Books for 
You, recently completed by Dr. Tovatt’s 
committee. He announced that the re- 
vised junior high school book list, Your 
Reading, the work of Miss Baum’s com- 
mittee, is on the presses and will be avail- 
able soon. In addition, a portfolio entitled 
“Helps for Beginning = fae of Eng- 
lish” has been prepared by Miss Myrtle 
Gustafson and the Second Section 
Committee and will be publis ed in the 
spring. Another manuscript nearing com- 
pletion is the report of the Committee 
on English Programs for High School 
Students of Superior Ability under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Arno Jewett. Work 
has begun on a new portfolio on the 
subject of “Speech Experience in the 
English Program,” under the direction 
of Bennett. 

Following the brief business session, 
the Section heard three informative talks 
on interestingly varied subjects: a most 
practical discussion of vocabulary devel- 
opment by Lee Deighton, author of 

ocabulary Development in the Class- 
room, published in 1959 by Teachers 
College, Columbia; an “inside” descri 
tion of the pocketbook industry and its 
relationship with the English classroom 
by Freeman, Lewis, Vice-President of 
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Pocketbooks, Inc.; and in conclusion an 
inspiring, thought-provoking address by 
Helene Hartley, a past president of the 
NCTE, on the subject “English in a 
Community of Conflicting Interests.” 


Your Section Committee for 1960 


Your Section Committee represents 
you in the business of the Council. Com- 
mittee members are elected by you 
through ballots mailed with The English 
Journal. The chairman of the Secon 
Section is a member of the Executive 
Board, representing all secondary school 
members. Your suggestions and your 
criticisms should be directed to your 
representatives. For 1960 they are: 


Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
High School 

Robert Bennett, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Public Schools 

Mary Marjerrison, Helena, Montana, High 
School 

Sarah Roody, Nyack, New York, High 
School 

Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Beach, Califor- 
nia, High School 

Avis Walsh, Newton, Massachusetts, Junior 
High Schools 

Richard Corbin (Chairman), Peekskill, 
New York, High School 

—RicHARD CorBIN 

Secondary Section 


A Program to Remember for Fifty Years 


Fiftieth Anniversary Convention 


November 24-26, 1960 


Chicago 
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THE CAVE. By Robert Penn Warren. 
Random House. 1959. $4.95. 403 pp. 

Mr. Warren’s sixth novel is better than 

Band of Angels, his fifth. It has more po- 

and less melodrama, is not so obviously 
made for Hollywood. In it is much of the 
eloquence and power of World Enough 
and Time, his fourth novel. It will convince 
many, not already of the opinion, that Mr. 
Warren is one of the foremost novelists 
of our time. 

The central incident in the story is the 
entrapment of a young man in a cave near 
the small mountain town of Johntown, 
Tennessee. The main interest is not in this 
event, however, but in the effect it has 
upon the lives of the other characters—the 
citizens of the town, the curious and sym- 
pathetic and sensation-seeking visitors from 
near and far, and especially those closest 
by blood or affection or association to the 
entrapped man. Here as everywhere in 
Warren’s fiction are the seekers after iden- 
tity. The protagonist, in the usual meaning 
of the term, is not among them. In the long 
look, Jack Harrick, the old, leonine, cancer- 
ridden father of the cave-bound Jasper, 
and Isaac Sumpter, the young, brilliant, and 
opportunistic son of the local pastor who 
capitalizes on false claims of having located 
the rock-pinioned Jasper in the cave, are 

_ the two who come nearest to having domi- 
nant roles. But when the Greek restaurant 
owner is on the stage, he captures the atten- 
tion and involves the imagination with a 


ie that for the time places him 


In The Cave, there is a wide range of 
scene and action: academic and social life 
on a university campus and in a small high 
school; sophisticated cocktail parties in 
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city and drinking straight in the woods; 
ren and brushy hillside; big-town 
night club and small-town cafe; per- 
sonality and local yokel vying for public 
attention; professional journalists and ama- 
teur do-gooders on the same quest—the 
contrasts are many, the variety considera- 
> The novel’s main pay is the effect 
of Jasper’s being trapped in the cave u 
the of the media, u 
gathered at the mouth of the cave—law 
enforcement officers, hot-dog venders, pro- 
curers, gapers, and, of course, upon the 
main characters. 

Mr. Warren, it will be observed, treats 
here of the current scene. Johntown, Ten- 
nessee, is the center, but America is all 
around. The novel is significant for Amer- 
ica. Its flavor comes from the richness of 
character, setting, and incident. Old Jack 
is lusty, sometimes bawdy, and much a 
man. He is presented as an actuality and 
as a legend—the legend giving the author 
freedom beyond realism. The bawdiness is 
mitigated by humor. The setting, whether 
on the mountainside or in the kitchen, 
serves well the action. Isaac’s bare room, 
his wealthy friends’ luxurious homes, the 
wild beauty of a mountain valley are all 
revealed with consummate skill. The novel 
is both sophisticated and earthy, exhibit- 
ing precise philosophical distinctions and 
homely figures of speech. The Cave is a 
superb novel. wal, 


PETER THE FIRST. By Alexey Tolstoy. 
Macmillan. 1959. 768 pp. $5.95. 

Against a background of historical events 
closely adhered to, Alexey To (un- 
related to Leo Tolstoy) narrates the epic 
events in the life of Peter the Great of 
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Russia (1672-1725), who upon the death of 
his father became the nominal ruler of 
millions of subjects with divided allegiance 
in a far-flung realm. Episodes in the career 
of the monarch are vividly described: 
Peter’s traumatic experience’ as a child, 
when he witnessed the climax of the strug- 
gle for power between the families of 
two wives of the late czar; his boyhood 
and youth at the isolated stronghold of 
Preobrazhensky, close to Moscow, where 
secretly, first in play, then in earnest, he 
organized a body of soldiers and built forti- 
fications until the time came to wrest the 
power from the regent, his half-sister So- 
phia; his intimacy with artisans in the 
nearby foreign quarter, who gave him tech- 
nical instruction as well as an introduction 
to debauchery—both of which lessons he 
never forgot. 

At seventeen, when Peter overthrew the 
conspiring regent and became czar, his 
thoughts had already turned toward the 
West. He perceived the need of backward 
Russia to learn the manners and customs 
of her neighbors. As a result he encouraged 
the rise of a class of merchants, who re- 


ceived his protection in opposition to the 
peasantry and the aristocracy, the former 


too poverty-stricken to give aid and the 
latter too indolent. 

But the fictional account, so convincing 
in historical authenticity, leaves the psy- 
pe enigma of Peter’s nature unre- 
solved. It may be assumed that the author’s 
attitude fluctuates according to official 
Soviet changes in historical viewpoint. By 
the time Peter became the hero of Stalin 
in the late 30’s the bestial, tyrannical aspects 
of the czar were stressed little. Peter’s 
monstrous traits become, almost in a Marx- 
ian sense, the unmoral means nec to 
achieve a great end—the extirpation of old 
Asiatic Russia and the formation of a new 
European state. And yet there is some his- 
torical foundation for the attitude adopted 
by Peter. 

Be that as it may, the book, though un- 
finished at the time of the author’s death 
in 1945, has been called “one of the few 
classics to emerge from Soviet literature.” 
The author had written two tales on the 
theme before he fled to the West after the 
Bolsheviks came to power. A few years 
later, upon his return to the Soviet Union, 
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he wrote a about the tragic struggle 
Peter the First, is the result of years of 
historical 


—Laura Jepsen 


THE REAL LIFE OF SEBASTIAN 
KNIGHT. By Vladimir Nabokov. New 
Directions. 1959. 205 pp. $3.50. 

When this novel was first published in 
1941 it received critical acclaim and public 
neglect. The reissue will probably meet a 
similar fate. The writing is splendid, and, 
unlike most modern books, this one more 
than repays the effort of reading it. But 
the book isn’t Everyman’s. It doesn’t per- 
mit the reader passively to observe events 
that have been recorded in a coherent, con- 
ventional manner. As the fictitious novelist 
Sebastian Knight “had no use for ready- 
made phrases” so Nabokov in this work 
insists upon a totally new form, “becaust,” 
one su “the things he wanted to say 
were of an exceptional build” requiring 
their own structure. 

Since the form of this book is new, the 
reader is forced at once to think and, early, 
to participate—until “before he realizes it,” 
as Caldwell has said, he is actively “striving 
to help create The Real Life . . .” Not 
many readers will work hard enough to 
build a novel, and so this book will ely 
go unread. But very few authors can thor- 
oughly enlist their reader’s imagination. 
This Nabokov does, and this is the mystery 
which marks a masterpiece. 

The ostensible justification of the title is 
simple. A Russian-English author (Knight) 
has died, and an English literary man (his 
former secretary) has rushed into print 
with a sham biography which, being fash- 
ionable, generalizes easily upon events, un- 
veils patterns, and verifies a thesis. Mean- 
while Knight’s half-brother has begun his 
own biography. Hence we have the “real” 
life as opposed to the false one. 

We have much more. We are not simply 
told of Knight’s life; we go with the narra- 
tor as he searches out the facts, makes his 
interviews, ing this and that 
about the 7? narrator becomes all 
important. It is with him that we identi 
ourselves, and it is through his own identi~ 
fication with his subject that we come to 


know Knight. 
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This book is a portrait of an artist. The 
real life of an artist—living the lives of 
many people—is ane by Knight, by 
the narrator, and by the creating reader: 
“I am Sebastian, or Sebastian is I, or per- 
haps we both are someone whom neither 
of us knows.” This is the narrator’s secret: 
“that the soul is but a manner of being— 
not a constant state—that any soul may be 
yours, if you find and follow its undula- 


—C. E. Tanzy 


THE SOLDIER’S PEACHES. By Stuart 
Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. 1959. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 

This collection of short stories is con- 
cerned with what the author calls the “nice 
people” of Africa and their neighbors. The 
story from which the collection got its 
title is an old woman’s reminiscence of 
how the men of the Queen’s Three Hun- 
dred and First had been massacred by the 
Boers. Before the British soldiers started 
on their march, they had crammed their 

kets with yellow peaches, and years 
ter a peach orchard marked where the 
dead of the regiment had been “buried 
with their peaches where they lay.” Other 
“nice people” include Danie Di Wit, who 
lost his farm to gold prospectors but made 
sure it would never happen again; Mr. 
Prendergast, who made a cuckold of his 
neighbor and a murderess of his neighbor’s 
oie: Old Rawlins, whose drunken spree 
resulted in the death of his daughter, son- 
in-law, and grandson; or Old Jack, who 
lived in a cave with his dog, Baby. For 
“nice people” the characters had more than 
their share of violence, brutality, and 


—Mary A. Magginis 


FRENCH LEAVE. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Simon and Schuster. 1959. 213 pp. $3.50. 
Readers who remember with — nos- 
talgia the Jeeves series will find French 
Leave an amusing light-weight comedy, 
but hardly up to the quality that once made 
Wodehouse a household word. Terry Trent 
of Long Island gets her man, a — 
French count named Jeff, while Jeff wins 
success with a novel and a play, and Jeff's 
father, a marquis, solves his chronic mone 
problems by becoming a New York head- 
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waiter. But it is the improbable topsy-turvy 


events and odd-ball characters at a French 
seacoast resort prior to the denouement 
that give this story what interest it has. 
Wodehouse, be it said, has not lost his 
knack for the absurd turn of phrase, like 
this sentence (page 133): “Stout gentlemen 
frisked in the shallow water, other stout 
gentlemen lay on the sarids, covered with 
oil, turning themselves a revolting brown.” 
Or this (page 169): he “subsided into a 
chair like some prehistoric monster settling 
down in its swamp.” 

Readers too young to remember Jeeves, 
or Bertie Wooster, or Mr. Mulliner, may 
happily be tempted by French Leave to 
hunt up the famous Wodehouse books 
of yesteryear, which would be all to the 

ood. It would be disastrous, however, to 
judge P. G. Wodehouse by this one book. 


—William Randel 


THE BUFFALO SOLDIERS. By John 
Prebble. Harcourt, Brace. 1959. 256 pp. 
$3.95. 


A U. S. cavalry troop is given the task 
of escorting a band of Comanches on one 
last buffalo hunt before herding them into 
a reservation. The Indians, of course, want 
no part of the reservation and take off for 
the badlands, the cavalry after them. The 
main body of the novel is an account of 
the long, grueling chase. 

The author employs a new device in 
Western fiction, new, at least, to this re- 
viewer: the troopers are Negro recruits, 
former slaves freed by the Civil War. Thus, 
ironically, the ex-slaves play a part in sub- 
jugating the redmen, who had always been 
free rovers of the plains. To further inten- 
sify the irony, the lieutenant in command of 
the troop, which is trying to deprive the In- 
dians of their land, is an Irishman whose 
family had been driven from its home by 
English dragoons. 

Although the quality of the writing is 
considerably better than that of the average 
Western and the characters are living peo- 
ple, not stereotypes, the novel tends to be 
a bit on the dull side. Possibly this is be- 
cause an account of a long, plodding trek 
through the badlands is bound to be more 
tedious than dramatic. Perhaps the author, 
having introduced the innovation of the 
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Negro cavalrymen, should have enlivened 
his tale by the further novelty of letting 
the Indians win for a change. 

—James Preu 


KRISHNA FLUTING. By John Berry. 
Macmillan. 1959. 266 pp. $3.95. 

Kipling’s East and West are with us 
again, this time meeting in the person of 
Peter Arjuna Bruff. The hero of Mr. 
Berry’s first novel is half Quaker, half 
Hindu, an embodiment of the two cultures 
which have come face to face in modern 
India and which must somehow arrive at 
a modus vivendi. Peter Arjuna has come 
to a small town at the foot of the Hima- 
layas to hunt down a man-eating python 
which periodically terrorizes the commu- 
nity. His quest is complicated by three 
women: Irene, who has inherited both the 
strength and the weakness of her Quaker 
background; Liliu, a Tibetan Dark Lady, 
who unites the life urge and the death urge 
and for whom sex is sacrament; and Indira, 
a daughter of New India. The python hunt 
is climaxed near a forest shrine of the god 
Krishna, whose flute call is the unheard 
music which brings the characters to their 
final reconciliation with each other and 
with themselves. 

In one sense Krishna Fluting is a story 
about the clash of traditions in contempo- 
rary India. In another sense it is a retelling 
of the archetypal myth of the dragon 
slayer, who must kill the serpent in a sacri- 
ficial offering in order that the enchanted 
land may quicken and produce life. In yet 
another sense it is a Jungian parable, for 
the python hunt is an objective correlative 
for the spiritual struggle within Everyman: 
Peter’s mastery of the python is also his 
mastery of himself. But Mr. Berry has dealt 
gently with his symbols; his novel is sus- 
penseful, frequently amusing, and always 
good entertainment. 


THE SAME DOOR. By John Updike. 
Knopf. 1959. 242 pp. $3.75. 

e colorless title is the only thing about 
this collection of sixteen short stories that 
is not admirable and enjoyable. The chorus 
of critical acclaim with which Mr. Updike 
is increasingly hailed is solidly deserved. 
His keenness of observation, his vividness 
of characterization—deceptively simple but 
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so complete—his attitude of affirmation 
without intrusive moralizing and pone 
above all his talent for perfection of phras- 
ing make the author of The Poorhouse Fair 
and The Same Door one of the notable 
young personalities in American fiction. 

Most of Mr. Updike’s characters are in 
their teens or twenties; they are —— 
with whom he has lived intimately. 
majority are middle-class urban in back- 
ground, though some, brilliantly realized 
as in “Who Made Yellow Roses?” are 
sophisticated and well-to-do. The author 
never involves his people in artificial ten- 
sions: structurally logical though they are, 
these stories are virtually plotless in the 
traditional sense of the term. Even such a 
story as “His Finest Hour,” with its omy 
indications of melodrama, resolves itse 
so quietly that the flower-decorated con- 
clusion is more dramatic than violence 
would have been. 

Mr. Updike, although never pretentious, 
is obviously a man of versatile interests and 
broad culture. His stories reveal a mind 
fully aware of the fact that humanity has 
a past as well as a present. He is wise and 
witty in a prose style that rises frequently 
to moments that share the perfections of 


—Claude R. Flory 


I WAS A TEEN-AGE DWARF. By Max 
Shulman. Random House. 1959. 204 pp. 
$3.50. 

Dobie Gillis tells the story of his strenu- 
ous sex life from his thirteenth through his 
thirtieth year. As Dobie puts it, “I’m not 
oversexed, mind you. But I’m not under- 
sexed either. Let’s just say I’m sexed.” 
Dobie’s interest in girls started when he 
was very young. He is not certain of the 
exact date, “but looking back it seems to 
me that one day it was Slinky Toys, and 
the next day it was girls, and that’s the way 
it’s been ever since.” Dobie’s first love was 
Gidgie Tremblatt, who played the cello 
in the junior high school orchestra. She was 
so small “that you couldn’t even see her 
behind the cello, and when she played, it 
looked like the cello had arms.” Many 
other loves had Dobie, among them Red 
Knees Baker, Rotten Girl Spencer, and 
Elizabeth Barrett Schultz, an athletic type 
with rippling biceps, whose mother had 
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named her “after this English poetess 
who laid around for 
about forty years.” 

Shulman fans will probably be a little 
disappointed in this book, which is a bit 
thin, a bit strained. But although it is not 
in a class with Rally Round the Flag, Boys, 
it does have some excellent touches, and, 
on the whole, it is mildly entertaining. 

—VJames Preu 


STIFF UPPER LIP: Life Among the Dip- 
lomats. By Lawrence Durrell. Dutton. 1959. 
87 pp. $2.50. 

Humor is a sometime thing, often private 
and perishable, usually unexportable. Brit- 
ish humor, in particular, often seems—to 
one American at any rate—marked by a 
kind of defiant insularity, and this collection 
of nine satiric sketches by the author of 
Justine, Balthazar, and Mountolive does 
nothing to correct the notion. 

When the Third Secretary in charge of 
service at the Embassy table decides to 
tone up everyone’s nervous system with 
garlic at the most important luncheon party 
of the year, the ensuing crisis is predictable 
but not very funny. Another sketch tells 
of the undiplomatic behavior of the Diplo- 
matic Corps when the Vulgarians invite 
them to join in the launching of twenty 
new wines. A third anecdote deals with a 
horse-loving attache whose downfall begi 
when he orders horsemeat by mistake in a 
French restaurant. 

Eating and drinking— ially the wrong 
thing or too much—must inspire wild hilar- 
ity in some circles, but the cause remains 
for this reader resolutely obscure. The gen- 
eral effect is as though the Three 
had somehow | tig into the Foreign Serv- 
ice and learned to talk like the windier sort 
of British clubmen. Underprivileged chil- 
dren are said to find the Three Stooges 
diverting, but I don’t believe even they 


DARK SEA RUNNING. By George Mor- 
rill. McGraw-Hill. 1959. 211 pp. $3.95. 
Dark Sea Running views the last two 
of World War II aboard the “bol- 
ixed” tanker Auburn Ridge, which plied 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean and ulti- 
mately met its destiny in the Pacific south 
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of oe In Faulkner-like manner, Morrill 
tells his story of the obsessed Captain Falk 
from thirty-three points of view. The re- 
laxed, easily readable style varies somewhat 
in accord with the characters of the respec- 
tive narrators, Bosun Hymie Gunzinger 
being consistently and notably profane. 
Though the effect of the multiplicity of 
characters is ——— more kaleidoscopic 
than sharply individual, each man’s story 
supports and enhances the image of Captai 
Falk, a respected superior who moves a’ 
and governs justly the intricate world of 
love, loyalty, hate, and passion of his hodge- 
podge, half-navy, half-merchant crew. 
’s personal idealism seems immutable 
until the subtle influence of time, tension, 
and separation from a normal life remolds 
the composite character of the crew and 
attacks the foundations of the “Old Man’s” 
iron qualities. 

Though involved in war from the start, 
the A Ridge’s conflicts are at first 
limited chiefly to the petty clashes of the 
crew, their domestic and moral adventures, 
and such natural onslaughts as dust storms 
and hordes of butterflies. But the conflict 
of battle bursts over the story when, for 
no apparent reason, the war suddenly be- 
comes Falk’s war, and revenge against the 
Japanese becomes also his. The compari 
with Captain Ahab is irresistible. Ahab’s 

uest is somehow man against a mysti 

ynamic force, all of nature; Falk’s how- 
ever, seems less epic than Ahab’s, for it 
proves to be purely personal. The demented 
Ahab exhibits in his tenderness toward the 
half-witted boy a link with humanity and 
compassion which connects him with the 
greater struggle of man to fulfill his des- 
tiny, but Falk is out of touch with other 
human beings; he is isolated, his crime un- 
redeemed by the sympathy of any other 


man. 
If this be a fault in Dark Sea Running, 
the novel is nevertheless one that can be 
enjoyed and valued for its picture of the 
mingled rottenness and goodness of man. 
—Rosa Ann T. Moore 


CHAIN REACTION. By Christopher 
Hodder-Williams. Doubleday. 1959. 240 
pp- $3.95. 

Suddenly, mysteriously, the offices of the 
British Atomic Energy Commission are 
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thrust into a chain reaction when death, 
it is discovered, may be hidden in the next 
bite of food. And so begins a desperate 
race against time to track down the source 
of the radioactive element that has contami- 
nated one innocent-looking car. of beans— 
and threatens disaster for the entire coun- 


The subject is indubitably important— 
far more important, for example, than the 
fall of Troy—and it may lead the perplexed 
reader to wonder why so grand a subject 
as the potential extermination of the race 
should result in so unsatisfying a novel. 
Possibly it’s because both Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza are missing: there’s neither 
idealism nor plain common sense. The spec- 
tacle of petty and inefficient and conniving 
and stupid men charged with responsibility 
for infinite destructive forces inspires little 
but desperate, hopeless dismay. The subject 
is just too big for this writer—maybe for 
any writer—and too close to the literary 
level of science fiction, where trivial and 
inadequate human beings are regularly jux- 
taposed to grand and quite adequate forces. 

The author presents elaborate acknowl- 
edgements of his sources, including some 
to authorities who “must remain anony- 
mous at their own request because of their 
positions in government concerns and offi- 
cial bodies.” And he appends a six-page 
glossary of technical terms. Such parapher- 
nalia convincingly demonstrate that he has 
done his detailed homework, but somehow 
he seems to have missed the main point of 
—Paul Stoakes 
THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Morris 
L. West. William Morrow and Company. 
1959. 319 pp. $3.95. 

This is a compelling and satisfying novel 
with a spiritual quality rare in novels of 
our time. The setting is modern Italy, the 
tiny impoverished village of Gemello Mi- 
nore, where, during the war, a wounded 
deserter who gave his name as Giacomo 
Nerone had won a reputation for sanctity 
even before he was shot by Communist 

i Afterward his fame grew until 
ome was forced to take notice and inves- 
tigate his qualifications for sainthood. Mon- 
signor Meredith is sent as the Devil’s 
Advocate to apply the severe standards of 
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the Church and rigidly test the claims for 
canonization made for Nerone. Blaise 
Meredith himself is under sentence of death 
from an incurable cancer. 

He finds a new meaning in life and death 
as he ferrets out the truth about Nerone’s 
relationship with the agnostic doctor who 
betrayed him, the mistress who bore him 
a son, and the beautiful countess whose 
restless cravings have already destroyed 
one man. Almost every character in the 
novel is changed through Monsignor Mere- 
dith’s investigations. An erring priest re- 
turns to God, Nerone’s young son is kept 
from great moral harm, and the lost and 
unhappy Contessa receives enough light to 
seek spiritual remedies for her condition. 


The narrative is handled with great a 
Suspense mounts from oe ing to en 
The characters are clearly i and 
developed with warmth and humanity. 

—Sarah Herndon 


SEEK THE FAIR LAND. By Walter 
Macken. The Macmillan Company. 1959. 
308 pp. $3.95. 

Walter Macken, born in Galway, active 
in the famous Abbey Theatre both as actor 
and playwright, has chosen a setting which 
he knows and loves for this historical novel 
of Ireland’s darkest days, when Cromwell’s 
Ironsides overran the land and with fire 
and sword attempted to crush out both the 
religion and the patriotism of the Irish 


e leading character, Dominick Mc- 
Mahon, is no hero but an ordinary man of 
ce who wants only a “fair land” where © 
e can build 4 home for his motherless 
irl and boy. After the terrible investing 
oF Deogheds he starts upon his trek to the 
West, where he hopes to be safe from the 
dread invaders, with his two children and 
the priest Sebastian. Their difficulties and 
vicissitudes make up the body of the novel, 
and the le whose lives become 
entangled with theirs are sometimes cruel, 
sometimes selfless and loyal. The patriot 
Murdoc, who is somewhat of a foil for 
Dominick, shows both sides of human 
nature, and is ible for Domi- 
nick’s eventual realization that the fair land 

he seeks is nowhere if not in himself. 
—Sarah Herndon 
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Veaching Material 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Reading Workbooks for High School Use 


As high school students of widely vary- 
ing degrees of proficiency in reading at- 
tempt to meet the complex, expanding 
reading demands of the high school, it 
becomes clear that the high school faces 
a major task in attempting to resolve the 
reading problems thus created. The reading 
workbook represents one approach to this 
task. Two recent reading workbooks for 
high school use which are very different 
in scope and emphasis are the subject of 
this review.* 

A workbook is usually thought of as a 
skill-building tool. Since the skills of read- 
ing are many and varied, the emphasis in 
the workbook may be upon basic reading 
skills in the rebuilding or remedial sense, 
upon the broader adjustments needed to 
meet expanding high school reading tasks in 
the developmental sense, or upon some com- 
bination of these emphases. The workbook 
emphasis also in part defines its scope in 
terms of the breadth of its content and 
the school levels for which it is appropri- 
ate. Effective use of a workbook, it is gen- 
erally agreed, furthermore depends upon 
the relating of specific workbook material 
to identified student reading needs by skill- 
ful teachers. 

Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 
has the focus its title implies. It reviews 


*Marion Monroe, Gwen Horsman, and Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Basic Reading Skills for High 
School Use. Revised Edition. Scott, Foresman. 
1958. 

Nila Banton Smith. Be a Better Reader, Book 
IV. Prentice-Hall. 1959. 


the fundamental skills and general abilities 
considered essential in reading. For exam- 
ple, considerable attention is given to pho- 
netic analysis—including recognition of 
vowels and consonants, syllabication, and 
accent—to structural analysis, and to dic- 
tionary use. Other portions deal with the 
of word, sentence, and para- 
graph meaning. Appropriate use of this 
workbook would be indicated by identify- 
ing those students weak in basic reading 
skills, regardless of grade level, through the 
use of the diagnostic test included in the 
workbook or by other means, and the 
selective use of workbook experiences de- 
signed to meet specific reading needs. 


Be A Better Reader, Book IV, on the 
other hand, is the fourth of six workbooks 
for high school use which attempt to 
develop as a series a much broader range 
of reading proficiencies. For example, over 
half of the workbook is devoted to reading 
materials and exercises in the specific con- 
tent fields of literature, history, science, 
and mathematics. Of the remaining portion, 
much emphasis is given to the adjustment 
of one’s approach and speed in reading 
to different purposes. At the beginning sen- 
ior high school level, which Book IV re 
resents, only one chapter is devoted to the 
development of word recognition and word 
meaning skills. More explicit attention to 
this type of reading problem is given in 
books I, II, and III of this series. A diag- 
nostic test is not provided for this work- 
book, but it is suggested that reading tests 
and teacher judgment be used in deciding 
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which of the available workbooks is appro- 
priate for a student. Thus, a single class- 
room might use several of these workbooks 
simultaneously if student reading achieve- 
ment varied considerably. 

It is the firm belief of this reviewer that 
a high school staff and its administration 
must analyze the reading tasks required 
in its curriculum and the corresponding 
reading skills and abilities of its students 
if it is to intelligently use reading work- 
books and other resources for reading im- 
provement. Only in this way can a school 
define a reading program which meets its 
needs and determine if one or more 
of reading workbooks, such as have been 
described, are appropriate. The school can 
then decide if a specific attack to strengthen 
fundamental reading skills either in an Eng- 
lish class or a special reading class will serve 
its purpose. It can then decide if a broader, 
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continuing program of reading improve- 
ment is needed in reading in the content 
fields as well as in the building of general 
reading skills. If the latter course is taken, 
it is fervently to be hoped that staff mem- 
bers in fields other than English become 
cognizant of the special reading problems 
in their fields, note the skills the workbook 
is designed to develop, and work together 
cooperatively to improve reading effective- 
ness in the high school. 

Workbooks alone cannot solve the read- 
ing problems of the high school. Work- 
books, however, can become a useful tool 
in improving reading proficiency if used 
resourcefully by the staff with students 
who can benefit from its specific practice 
opportunities. + LH 
University of Wisconsin 


Film 


THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE. George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Teaching Film Custodians. 


Running time, 8 minutes. 

A delightful introduction to Shaw for 
students in the senior high school is this 
name witty play which unmercifully 
s s both American and British par- 
ticipants in the American Revolution. The 
excerpt chosen for this short film is the 
court-martial scene in Act III, in which 
the village scapegrace, Dick Dudgeon, hav- 
ing been mistaken for the parson Anthony 
Anderson, faces a drumhead trial before 
a court of British officers, with General 
Burgoyne as an interested onlooker. Con- 
demnation is certain, as everyone present 
knows, but the trial is conducted with sol- 
emn decorum, except for the mockery of 


the procedure by the , abetted 
occasionally by Burgoyne, who clearly 
enjoys the discomfiture of Major Swindon, 
in charge of the trial, and also the prison- 
er’s slurs on Lord North, George III, and 
the British Army. The part of Burgoyne, 
an easy one to over-do, is played with 
restraint and quiet enjoyment by Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier. 

The same excerpt, along with the re- 
mainder of the act, is contained in the 
Scott, Foresman anthology, England in 
Literature, and the play as a whole is pub- 
lished as a paperback by Dell Books in 
Four Plays by Shaw, price fifty cents. The 
film would be an excellent supplement to 
the anthology selection or to the complete 
play. Photography and sound are osed. 
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